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Bath or Floor Mat in 
Stuffer Warp Weare 
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NAD) \5 by Soft, quickly woven, deep tex- 
tured rugs and bath mats, upholstery 

and unusual hand bags can be woven 
with outstanding results from Lily Carpet Warp Art. 


Colors and texture that inspire the best contemporary design— 
yours for your hand weaving, with Lily Rug Weave Art. 814 
and Lily Carpet Warp Art. 414. The texture blends with the 


natural warmth of contemporary design, picks up the precision 414 and Lily Rug Weave Yarn Art. 814. With these 
of traditional design. Choose your yarns from the 32 true yarns your weaving can be warm in design, dramatic 
colors, all fade resistant, in Lily Rug Weave. You might try in texture, and will be easy to wash. 


such combinations as Turquoise and Dusty Rose, Chartreuse 
and Emerald Green, Purple and Lt. Gray. Complete sample 
color cards ate available for $1 per set from the Lily Mills. 
These actually cost you nothing as this $1 can be applied to 
your next purchase of $10 or more of Lily Hand Weaving 
Yarns. Weave wisely by choosing your colors and yarns from 
this complete color sample kit. 
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Lily Rug Weave Yarn Art. 814 
and Lily Carpet Warp Art. 414 


FAST COLOR! 





























LILY MILLS COMPANY, Handweaving Dept. H, Shelby, N. C. 
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Handweaver ¢ Craftuman 


At craft fairs, where it is at all possible, we should like 
to see a carefully selected display of materials and equip- 
ment, following the example of agricultural fairs. We 
have been presenting this idea to directors of exhibitions 
and to weavers. Sometimes it is met with a horrified ex- 
clamation of “Too commercial!” Most of the weavers, 
especially those who live a long way from the source 
of supply, are enthusiastic about the idea. Purchases 
made sight unseen are sometimes unsatisfactory; new 
equipment often suggests new ideas and unthought of 
possibilities for the craftsman. Demonstrations of equip- 
ment also are important. Too many persons interested in 
crafts fail to realize the dependence of the craftsmen 
upon the proper materials and equipment. Both are basic 
to good design. As we have said before—and will say 
many times again—no woven fabric is better than the 
varns from which it is made or than the weavers’ under- 
standing of the possibilities of the loom. 


Demonstrations at craft fairs not only are a great 
drawing card for the public, but they also are of inestim- 
able value to visiting craftsmen. The present great public 
interest in crafts is extending from the craft objects to 
the craftsmen. People are much more interested in what 
they buy if they see and talk to the person who makes 
it, or if they can actually see him at work. Craftsmen 
who say they can't afford to lose the time to attend fairs 
and give demonstrations, in most cases can't afford not 
to do so. They also benefit greatly from hearing com- 
ment on their work, both from the public and other 
craftsmen, although, when the comment is unfavorable, 
it may be a little hard to admit. The give and take of 
ideas is a valuable experience. Successful craftsmen also 
have told us that when they go to a fair or sale, their 
sales are just about double what they are when someone 
else tries to sell for them. 


Anonymous craftsmen, we state emphatically, should 
disappear from all craft sales and exhibitions. The one 
valid excuse for hand production in a machine age is 
that the work is the unique expression of an individual, 
differing from any other expression. It is not the pro- 
duction of the Guild of Craftsmen, but of John Jones, 
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who belongs to the Guild because it is an organization 
which supposedly was organized to aid the tmdividual 
producer. Advocates of handcraft always are crying out 
against the anonymity of machine production. Why en- 
courage that element in hand production ? 


Then disappearance of the International Textile Ex- 
hibition, sponsored by the Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is greatly regretted by all 
handweavers who are interested in creative design. We 
hope that the Greensboro show will be back in the pic- 
ture soon because there is now no regularly established 
national textile show which encourages creative design, 
in advance ¢ 


f production. It had, moreover, become of 
more importance than its sponsors realized both to the 
individual weaver and the textile industry. The Seattle 
Weavers’ Guild made an excellent start last year but 
no announcement has been received as yet of a con- 
tinuation. The response to the First National Carpet 
Design Competition, sponsored jointly by the Arthur 
H. Fleischman Company of Detroit, Michigan, and The 
Detroit Institute of Arts, was overwhelming, from both 
designers and the trade. Announcement has been made 
that it will be held in 1953, open to designers in the 
United States and abroad, and regularly thereafter. It 
is omitted this year because of the necessity for adequate 
organization. The history of the National Ceramic Ex- 
hibition, organized by the Syracuse, New York, Museum 
of Fine Arts and now sponsored by the museum and 
the Onondaga Pottery Company, also is proof of the 
value of an exhibition which offers an opportunity for 
artists, who also are important industrial designers, to 
show their individual creative work. 


To avoid delays in receiving your magazine, send us 
changes in addresses as soon as possible and renew sub 
scriptions early. Note—we cannot make a change in 
address on our records for only one summer issue. Leave 
a deposit for postage with your post office, with your 
forwarding address. Postage is necessary except for 
first class mail. If you do not receive your magazine 
shortly after the 15th of January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober, inquire at your post office first, and then write us. 
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marta page presents 





Planned Weaving 


for your wardrobe. 


* ~ 


THE FLEDERMAUS 
JACKET... 
designed in 7 basic variations 


exclusively for weavers. 





Profit from your hobby by weaving for 
your wardrobe. Experience the double 
thrill Planned Weaving gives you: 
full freedom for your art, with a pur 
pose for your craft. 

The Planned Weaving pattern for the 
Fledermaus Jacket, shown here, in 
cludes full illustrations for all the 7 
basic variations ... complete diagrams 
and easy sewing steps... plus inspiring 
“weaving tips” by Kay Geary, one of 
California’s most famous weaving in 


structors. 


The Fledermaus Jacket is classic in 
design. You are shown how to make any 
of the 7 basic variations . . . how to 
create an entirely personal version of 
your own... and how the fullness in the 
back can be adjusted to suit your own 
taste, figure and fabric. The unique 
design of the Fledermaus will protect 
the charm of any handwoven material. 
The pattern comes in sizes: small (8 to 
10), medium (12 to 16) and large (18, 
20 and Larger). Write to: Marta Page, 


P.O. Box 2443, San Francisco 26, Cal.. 


stating size, name and address, and \ 


enclose check or money order for $6. 
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a s (stration and direction 


Ire easy t follow and understand 
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Indian Weavers 





and Contemporary Design 


Reviving Ancient Traditions to Enrich Our Modern Scene 


NDIAN weavers and other craftsmen, in the last 20 

years, have become an increasingly important element 
in the field of contemporary design, fulfilling to a satis- 
fying degree the predictions hopefully made when the 
first program to encourage native art and handcraft was 
initiated in the early nineteen thirties by the Office of 
Indian Affairs, United States Department of the Interior. 
Even in the beginning years it seemed to the members of 
the Indian service concerned with the program and the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board, authorized by Congress 
in 1935, that the trends in contemporary art opened almost 
unlimited opportunities to Indian craftsmen and offered 


4 


a hitherto unrecognized resource to the public. 
Weaving has become of importance to many of the 
the Pueblos in New Mexico, the Navajos in Ari 
North and South Dakota, the 
Cherokees and Choctaws in Oklahoma, the Shoshones 


tribes 
zona, the Sioux in 


and Arapahoes in Wyoming, the Chippewas in North 
Dakota, and the Eastern Cherokees in North Carolina. 
The craft has developed in two directions : one, the resto 
ration of early designs and techniques, used before the 
influence of commercial products sold at Indian trading 
posts was felt; the other, experiment and production of 
fabrics new to the Indians, usually with some relation 
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to their traditional arts, often using commercial mate- 
rials. Both sources are sending “trade goods” 
white market. 

Modern Indian weaving has so many interesting aspects 
that it cannot possibly be covered in one magazine article. 
\ series of articles will appear in Handweaver & Crafts- 
man covering the fine apparel and decorative fabrics pro- 
duced by the Cherokees and Choctaws, under the name of 
the Sequoyah Weavers at Tahlequah, Oklahoma; the 
astern Cherokee \Weavers whose fabrics have found a 
wide market; modern decorative fabrics from the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Indians of the Wind River agency 
at Fort Washakie, Wyoming, and the work of other 
tribes. 

Considered the finest craftsmen in wool, the Navajos 
have made the greatest impact on the field of contempo- 
rary design, and are most firmly established in the current 
market. Blankets and rugs have been coming from their 
looms without interruption since they first learned to 
weave and those produced in the last few years have 
many interesting lines of descent. The striped designs, 
in natural wools, hark back to the earliest weaving which 
the Spaniards in the early 18th century considered ex- 
tremely good. The soft tones of beige, vellow, sand, desert 
greens, and pastel tones, the rich blue-blacks, mark the 
return to native vegetable dves, used before the traders 
introduced the convement commercial package. Handspun 
yarn from wool which again produces the textures of 
the early work, is again the rule, rather than the ex 
ception. 

In addition to government assistance and improved 
standards of production set up by the Navajo Indian 
traders in the early thirties, a beachhead was established 
on Fifth Avenue in 1930 for Navajo and Pueblo weaving, 
through the interest of one of the executives of B. Altman 
and Company. The response to the first rugs was favor 
able and, as the experiment progressed, the faith of its 
sponsor in the possibility of adaptation of Indian motifs 
to modern homes was justified. Since the construction 
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of the Navajo rug is ideal for a floor covering and the 
texture is pleasing, motif and color could be varied to 
suit contemporary decorative ideas without 
fine quality of Indian design. 

For more than 20 years, H. R. Bowlby, head of the 
rug department at Altman's, has been visiting the Navajo 
and Pueblo weavers twice a year, spending a great deal 
of time with the weavers helping them to develop designs 


which fit in Eastern as well as Southwestern homes and 


losing the 


which are in demand by collectors. He is now buying 
rugs from the daughters and granddaughters of the first 
weavers who sold rugs to Altman's. 

Modern Navajo rugs in attractive combinations of pastel 
tones and soft gray (yarn spun from a mixture of black 
and white wool) are to be found at the Rabun Weavers 
shop on Madison Avenue in New York City. They blend 
in well with the beautiful fabrics made by the Rabun 
weavers at Rabun Gap, Georgia, a group of mountain 
women trained by Mrs. Jay Hambidge, who with her 
husband, started the enterprise. She is an expert in native 
dyes and the Rabun fabrics are among the most beautiful 
handwoven textiles produced today. 


Francis Kee Teller (page +) 8-year-old star of ‘“ Nava- 
jo,” Edinburgh prize film, taken on the Navajo reserva 
tion in northern New Mexico. In this scene the little boy 
and his mother accompany the dying grandfather, “Grey 
Singer,” to the mountain. According to ancient Navajo 
custom he will be left there, with four days’ provision, 
to die alone. Right: “Chief blankets” from the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. These show 
the rectangular designs in red, the first variation from 
the black and white stripes of the earliest weaving in 
natural wool. Stripes in weft, the long way of the blanket. 
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Last summer Navajo rugs in natural yarns and other 
Indian handcraft at the Los Angeles county, California, 
fair were found to be, visitors noted sometimes in surprise, 
as “contemporary” as anything in the fine arts building 
and an exhibition of Indian handcraft, ancient and mod- 
ern, at the Denver, Colorado, Museum of Art attracted 
not only favorable attention, but many purchasers as well. 


Modern Navajo rugs are produced on upright looms, 
as illustrated on page 8. While this loom may be called 
primitive, since it probably varies little from the loom 
developed by the Hopis in the &th or 9th century A. D., 
it can in no sense be called crude; Charles A. Amsden 
notes in his study of Navajo weaving. It is in effect a 
most efficient machine, well-suited to present conditions 
of Navajo life. Built of two poles set upright in the 
ground, (two small trees are sometimes found growing 
in a convenient location) it has two beams, yarn beam 
at top and cloth beam at bottom. However, the rug, which 
is woven upward, is not rolled on the cloth beam, but 
pulled down, folded, and the upper edge of fold sewed 
firmly to the cloth beam. Warps are wound in a figure & 
on sticks laid on the ground, which makes the two sheds 
One shed is formed with a shed rod, and a second 
shed is formed by heddles made of string looped over 
alternating warp threads and heddle rod. The other tools 
used are a batten, to make wider openings possible as 
well as beating the weft down firmly, and the comb, used 
instead of a reed for shoving weft into position. The comb 
is usually shaped something like a human hand and often 
made of beautifully polished wood. No shuttle is used, 
but if the weft is put through more than six or seven warp 
threads at a time, it is often wound on a straight twig. 
Otherwise the threads are put through by hand. looms 
are built according to the size of the rug wanted 

Navajos usually have used tapestry techniques, with the 
warps completely covered. Figures in the design are built 
up separately and the rest of the warp 1s left uncovered 
until the figure is finished. The space then is filled in 
either by changing the sheds or often by using the fingers 
to pick up the threads in the opposite sheds, with many 
weavers working so rapidly that one can hardly tell what 
they do. The shed then is changed and the weft thread can 
be taken straight across the warp. If the design is in 
stripes, or can be woven over about half of the weft at a 
time, the weaver, always sitting on the ground, weaves 
about half way across without moving and then, when 
one side is finished as high as she can reach, moves over 
and finishes the other side. Where the two parts join, or 
where the background is woven for a figure, faint lines 
appear, called “lazy lines” a term thought to have been 
used first by Hopi weavers, who move from side to side, 


From the top down: (1) Contemporary rug in soft tones, 
vegetable dyes, using a familiar traditional motif with 
modern simplicity. (2) Modern rug in shades of hieg 
and yellow, chartreuse, black, and white. The elongated 
harlequin design has long been a favorite. This resembles 
earlier “‘soned” blankets. Both from The Southwestern 
Range and Sheepbreeding Laboratories, Fort Wingate, 
Arizona. (3) Early 19th century terraced pattern, froni 
the Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe. (4) Modern 
variation of traditional pattern, also from the South- 


western laboratory. 
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finishing each row, when they are weaving wide warps. 

The Navajos also have used twill variations since about 
1850. Amsden notes five in his study, but diagonal and 
diamond are most popular. Saddle blankets and small 
rugs were and are woven with four heddles on the upright 
loom but twill was used sparingly for blankets and large 
rugs in the late 19th century. Weavers continue to use 
twill to some extent and have been seen at work with as 
many as 16 heddles. The Pueblos, their teachers, under- 
stood twill in the 12th century and it is still a favorite 
weave. Double cloth was used in extremely rare in- 
stances. 

Navajo women still spin with primitive spindles, sit- 
ting on the ground. For carding wool they use commercial 
cards, with wire teeth; the first cards were thought to 
have been made of teazles fastened with straps on a board. 
Some attempt has been made to introduce the Navajo 
weavers to spinning wheels and treadle looms, but so far, 
fortunately, with no luck. Since the Navajo family travels 
on horseback a great deal, always taking their looms with 
them, the present form is much more practicable. 

Yarn is spun and respun in order to get the quality 
desired. Many early blankets are made of fine spun yarn 
woven so closely that they will hold water. There was 
another variety, more loosely woven of less tightly spun 
yarn, which was apparently for every day wear. 

The history of Navajo weaving reveals the decline and 
fall of a native art, and its successful return to a people's 
basic tradition of good design, sound execution, and good 
material. It also is a history of what happens when the 
quality of a product is depreciated, whether by accident 
or on purpose. The present demand for rugs, at a good 
price, is an interesting commentary on the economic value 
of good quality, which has proved as successful a policy 
for desert craftsmen as for the Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Navajo weaving is of comparatively recent origin. The 
tribe learned from the Pueblos who had centuries of weav- 
ing behind them, and from the Spaniards, who brought 
Andalusian sheep (not merinos, as often stated) to the 
Southwest, which provided the wool for their first efforts. 
The first mention of Navajo weaving occurs in Spanish 
records in 1706. While the Pueblo Indians wove with 
cotton, it is generally thought Navajos began with wool. 
They also used fine rabbit hair, mountain goat hair, yucca 
stalks, and some other native plants. 

Pueblo teachers came from two sources. In the great 
Pueblo rebellion of 1680 against the Spaniards, many of 
the defeated Indians fled to the Navajos, taking their 
looms with them. Pueblos also were captured by the 
Navajos in their many raids on their neighbors and among 
their captives were many weavers with their looms. Here 
is one reason for the similarity between some of the Pueblo 
and Navajo designs which often are incorrectly classi- 
fied, including the “banded background” designs of the 
late 19th century. 

After the Navajos became known throughout the In- 
dian world, as well as throughout Mexico, for the fine 


From the top down: All rugs from the Altman collection. 
Modern pictorial wall hanging; modern rug from Two 
Gray Hills, with turquoise added to the traditional grays, 
tans, and white; modern adaptation of serrated design. 
with border (not a traditional feature) in red, white. 
black and gray; Pueblo rug, gray, white, and red. 
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quality of their blankets, the Pueblo Indians bought from 
the Navajos, rather than weaving themselves. They nat- 
urally preferred designs similar to their own and the 
Navajos, who had an excellently developed trade sense, 
along with their warlike qualities, undoubtedly “custom 
wove” their blankets, as they did later for the Utes. The 
Utes, it is said, preterred large patterns and this may be 
one reason for the increasingly large figures in Navajo 
designs, for which Indian traders often are given all 
the blame. 

The earliest surviving piece of Navajo weaving dates 
from around 1805. It is, as all early pieces were thought 
to be, woven in regular stripes of natural brown and white 
wool. The first variations probably appeared in early 19th 
century blankets, when stripes were widened, and blue 
stripes appeared. The blue stripes were indigo dyed, 
either from native Mexican er imported indigo. The blue 
black stripes which are such a striking feature of early 


& 





blankets were said to be dyed with a combination of leaves 
and twigs from aromatic sumac, boiled for half a day, with 
ochre added which had been roasted in boiling pinion gum. 

The term “chief blanket” applied to the early weavings, 
is amusnomer, according to the late Dr. H. P. Mera, whose 
small book on “Navajo Textile Arts,” published by the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, New 
demolishes some other popular ideas about Navajo weav- 


Mexico, 


ing. Dr. Mera had made several earlier studies of differ- 
ent types of blankets and in this, which contains many 
photographs from the rarer pieces in the laboratory's col- 
lection and others from private collections, covers the 
entire field. His classifications are used in this article. 
“Chief blanket” probably was a trade term for these 
blankets of striking designs, which were popular not only 
with Spaniards and Mexicans but were bought by Indians 
from the Plains tribes and others who lived a long way 
from the Navajo country. Since they were expensive, 


possession of one doubtless gave 


gi some prestige to its 


wearer, Amsden notes. 
The early blankets, woven of soft fine handspun wool, 
(Continued on Page 46) 





Left: At the top an early pictorial blanket, 
motif, combined with grotesque figure of a man (head 


using bird 
and shoulders shown) with elaborate headdress; below, 
traditional motifs, from 
Navajo Arts and Crafts Guild, Window Rock, Arizona 
Right: At his home, Francis Kee Teller holds the ball 
of yarn for his mother, “Good Weaver,” as she works on 
her loom. She is building up a design. “Good Weaver” 
also appeared in the picture, “ 
her daughters. 


modern rug in coarse texture, 


Navajo” with her son and 
Note that Francis and his mother are 
typical present-day 

machine woven. 


wearing Navajo dress, which ts 
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A Modern Handweaver 
Restores Famous ‘Tapestries 


HEN you see great tapestries 

of the past hanging in mu- 
seums or are fortunate enough to 
view the treasures in a private collec- 
tion do you ever wonder why these 
priceless works of art often appear 
to be in almost perfect condition 
after centuries of use? For tapestries 
were made for utilitarian 
and were not considered 


purposes 
museum 
pieces, as they are today. They were 
an accepted part of every day living 
for royal and noble and 
were used, not only to cover bare 


families 


stone walls and provide color and 
beauty, but also for the very practical 
purpose of keeping out drafts. Tapes- 
tries formed 
when it 


movable partitions 
to break up 
great halls into smaller rooms to ac- 


commodate guests ; 


was necessary 
they were carried 
on journeys and hung up in inns and 
cabins of ships, they even were used 
for tents, both for travelers and for 
men at arms: they decorated 
prison cells for royal captives. They 


even 


were used for curtains, bed draperies 
and bedspreads, chair covers, and 
traveling rugs. Many were made in 
sets of four for single rooms and the 
mille fleurs designs were developed 
so. that 
easily 


tapestries could be more 


matched and around, 


without breaking up a sequence of 


moved 


scenes, as appeared in the tapestries 
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picturing historical events and leg- 
ends. 

Great tapestries woven _ for 
churches and cathedrals, frequently 
gifts of royal or noble patrons, often 
commemorated events in 
Biblical history or the church year, 
or royal weddings, coronations, or 
other ceremonies held there. Tapes- 
tries for public buildings often had 
allegorical designs, symbolic of the 
building’s They were 
woven for special rooms in palaces 
to commemorate all 


sions 


special 


use. often 


sorts of occa 


banquets, visits of famous 


cuests, events in 


family history. They were carried in 


tournaments, or 


and used to decorate 


streets on holidays. 


pr ICE Ssit ms 


Tapestries were also the books and 
magazines of the time because from 
their scenes of legend, myth, and 
historical happenings, scores of peo 
ple who could neither read nor write 
learned a great deal about the past 

Many tapestries now in the United 
States saw many vicissitudes before 
they arrived on museum walls. They 
went through fire and flood, battles 
and sieges. Others simply suffered 
the wear and tear of every day use 
through hundreds of years, but so 
firmly were they woven, and of such 
good quality yarns, that they could 
be cleaned and mended so that their 


Miss von Godin at work on one of 
the Barberini tapestries. Damaged 
sections shown on the tapestry loom. 

ats 
former beauty is restored. 

It has been only in fairly recent 
times that tapestries becameimyseum 
treasures. As late as the. end of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in 
1918, the great tapestries in the royal 
collection were kept in storage and 
taken out only to use for the decora- 
tion of walls as ceremonial occasions 


demanded. Now belonging to the 
Austrian government, some of the 
most beautiful of these tapestries 


have been on tour in American mu- 
seums for the last few years through 
the courtesy of the Austrian govern- 





One of the restored Barberini 
tapestries in New York. 


ment. They are in almost perfect con- 
dition because they are kept carefully 
in storage and exposed to light and 
dust only occasionally. 

Tapestries also went out of fashion 
and discarded as are 
household effects today. Others, bad 
ly worn, were used to cover vege 
stuff 
wrap around furniture as a_ protec 


often were 


tables, holes in windows, or 
tion im moving. 

Restoration and repair of many 
important tapestries in Europe and 
the United States has been the work 
of Wilhelmine over the 
last 30 years. Born a baroness in pre 
World War I Bavaria, she has been 
in the United States since 1926, has 
become an 


von Godin 


and 
has not used her title for many years. 
Familiar 


\merican citizen, 


with fine laces, needle 
work, rare tapestries and rugs since 
her childhood, she learned lacemak- 


ing, fine needlework, and weaving, at 
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first as an accomplishment. Because 
of her interest, in boarding school she 
studied painting, design, and needle- 
work. 

When she decided to make weav- 
ing her profession, she was permitted 
to take the master examinations given 
by the Munich Chamber of Com- 
merce which granted her the master’s 
certificate, permitting her to train 
apprentices. She also studied water 
color with Professor Mangold of the 
Academy of Painting in Munich, oil 
painting later in New York, and is a 
graduate of the New York School of 
Interior Decoration. In New York 
she also studied weaving with Miss 
Abbott at the Snow-Abbott 

Her interest in weaving was an 
inheritance, for she is a descendant 
of a master weaver for a Princess of 
Hanau. Not only did she inherit skill, 
but valuable 
family formulas for making vege- 
table dyes, which have been invalu- 
able in her restorations. 

Because there demand 
for handweaving she first 
finished her professional course, and 
there were opportunities for restor- 
ing fine textiles, her first commis- 
were in that field, which has 
been her major work ever since. 

With her sister, the 


Li OTIS. 


also a collection of 


little 
when 


Was 


sions 


Saroness Clara 


von Godin, she repaired a_ set of 
petit point chairs for Das Residenz 
Museum in Munich, which formerly 





Scrap of original border, found on 

the third Unicorn tapestry. Miss von 

Godin and her assistants wove nex 
borders duplicating the original. 
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had belonged to King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, as well as a Beauvais tapes- 
try in the museum collection. Work 
for the late Mrs. Anna von Zedlitz, 
who owned many rare tapestries and 
rugs, followed. Among the tapestries 
was one of the set of nine entitled 
“Vulcan and Venus” from the Mort- 
lake “factory” in England, which was 
established in 1619. The first English 
tapestries there by 


were woven 


kinds of dyes, and the processes ot 
dyeing. She also must have an under- 
standing of design and color. 

Just as in the restoration of paint- 
ings, the tapestry restorer must know 
what part of the design is missing 
and must reproduce it exactly. Some- 
times old cartoons can be found but 
if not she must be able to follow the 
style of the original. The range ot 
color in the vegetable-dyed tapestry 





The third Unicorn tapestry, one of the great 15th century masterpieces de 
picting the hunt for this legendary enimal, now in The Cloisters, a branch of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


under the direction 
of Sir Francis Crane. Some of these 


Flemish weavers, 


Gustav of 
XLV of 


France and are now in the Royal 


were given to King 


Sweden by King Louis 


Swedish Collection. These are fine 
examples of low warp tapestries 
woven of wool and. silk, enriched 


with gold. One of her early commis- 
sions, and a most unusual one, was 
restoring the lace panels covering the 
walls in a house in Bayreuth which 
served as headquarters for Napoleon 
during his Russian campaign. 
The Miss 
(;odin should be a 
trained weaver, familiar with the dif- 


tapestry restorer, von 


believes, well- 
ferent tapestry techniques as develop 
ed over a period of 2,000 years. She 
must know the outstanding character- 
istics of every period, the materials 


used in the different centuries, the 


wools and silks 1s almost incredible, 
and these must be matched if ancient 
tapestries are to be restored in their 
original Modern 
dyes usually are not successful in res- 


beauty. chemical 
torations. The old processes of lve- 
ing are difficult, time-consuming and 
often dangerous as well as unpleasant, 
since poisonous substances occur in 
dried leaves and plants used or in 
mordaunts. But the final 
worth all the trouble, to the 
artist-craftsman in 


effect is 
true 
restoration. 

In making repairs, according to 
Miss method, the 
damaged tapestries are rolled on the 


von Godin's 


rollers of the tapestry repair loom, 
which is usually from ten to twelve 
feet wide. Only the damaged part on 
which she is working ts visible. They 
are stretched as tightly as warp is 
stretched for a new material. Warps 
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for tapestries usually are of cotton 
or linen, sometimes wool, with wefts 
of silk and wool, often enriched with 
metallics. Many wefts are all wool. 
Weft threads completely cover the 
warp threads. If warp threads re- 
main in the tapestry to be mended 
the restorer weaves in the new weft 
with a needle, filling in all the miss- 
ing parts. However, if both warp 
and weft are destroyed, often by fire, 
new pieces are woven on separate 
tapestry looms and carefully joined 
to the original, according to Miss von 
Godin. 

Other methods of restoring tapes- 
tries are in use, including filling in 
the missing pieces with canvas and 
painting in the design. 

Cleaning antique tapestries also is 
part of the restorer’s task and a very 
difficult part which requires special- 
ized knowledge. The restorer must 
determine how much of the loss of 
color may be owing to actual fading 
or simply the accumulation of dirt 
for many years. He must determine 
how extensive the cleaning process 
may be in order to restore the old 
colors and yet not damage the fabric. 
The old dyes have remarkable last- 
ing qualities, but too much exposure 
to light has damaged some of them. 
However, the small window space in 
medieval and 
tapestries 


European 
protected many 
from that type of damage. 


The tapestry 
collector's 


palaces 
houses 


shares the 


even 


restorer 
pleasure, though 
through — his 


hands, Miss von Godin says. In fact, 


tapestries only 


Pass 


the restorer may derive greater 
pleasure than the collector, because 
of his often greater knowledge and 
his part in bringing the old master- 
pieces back to life. And the restoret 
handles tapestries now 
that 


them. 


sO precious 
no private collector can own 
Nothing in her experience can 
quite equal in interest and satisfac 
tion her work on the Unicorn tapes- 
tries, the late Gothic master- 
pieces which hang in The Cloisters, a 
branch of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. These tapes- 
tries except for small areas and the 


great 


borders, were in excellent condition 
when the Museum received them as 
a gift from John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
The colors were almost as fresh as 
the day they were made in honor of 
Anne of Brittany upon the occasion 
of her marriage to Louis XII. They 
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later passed into the hands of the de 
la Rochefoucauld family and were 
hanging in their chateau at Verteuil 
when the French Revolution broke 
out. It is thought that the damage to 
sections of the sky and the borders 
may have been caused by the order 
of the Revolutionary government of 
Verteuil for the 
tapestries bearing 


destruction of all 
royal insignia. 
Someone, probably with an appreci- 
ation of the great hangings, may have 
ruled that destruction of the insignia 
was sufficient. Repairs had been need- 
ed earlier, as was noted in an inven- 
tory of family possessions prepared 
in 1728. 

When the Metropolitan began the 
work of restoration, a small scrap of 
the original border was found on the 
third tapestry. On the outside is a 
band of blue, the color of royal 
France, inclosing narrow bands of 
white red The 
design is in wavy lines, giving the 
effect of running water and the blue 
matches the blue of the brook in the 
tapestry. 


and |Louis’s colors. 


The closely woven wool 


and silk threads in these tapestries, 
varying from about 16 to 19 ribs to 








Above: Detail of one of the Soho 
tapestries, now in Yale University 
Gallery. Below: Detail of abstract 


tapestry, designed and woven by Miss 


von Godin. 


the inch, produce an effect unobtain- 
able in any other medium, according 
to an article in a Publica- 
tion. The painstakingly prepared 
vegetable allowed the gothic 
weavers a range of color rarely sur- 
passed in paintings of that period, it 
is further stated, while silver gilt is 


Museum 


dyes 


but sparingly employed and then only 
to enrich certain details. 

Weaving the borders required a 
year’s time for Miss von Godin, her 
sister, and four assistants. 

Miss von Godin spent three years 
repairing the famous Soho tapes- 
originally commissioned by 
Elihu Yale, founder of Yale Univer- 
sity, and now owned by the Univer- 


tries 


sity. This commission was done with- 
out assistance, since the curator of 
the collection wanted no variation in 
the work which might result if more 
than one artist were employed. Wool 
was especially spun for this work 
and yarns dyed to match the original 
threads. Her 14-foot repair loom was 
moved to a studio set up for her in 
the Yale University Art Gallery. 
This set of four tapestries was 
John Vanderbank, court 
weaver to Queen Anne of England, 
1690-1700, in his workshop in Great 
Queen Street, Soho, in 
Elihu Yale had been 
Madras, India, and evidently had be- 
familiar with art, 
which became so popular in England 


woven by 


London. 
yvernor of 


a 
ve 


come Chinese 
in the 1&th century. The designs tor 
these tapestries are adapted from the 
famous Coromandel screens, showing 
groups of charming Oriental figures 
in unrelated dark back- 
grounds, Chinese and 
The borders 
for these tapestries are unusually 


scenes on 
inspired by 

Indian woodcarvings. 
beautiful, employing brilliant colors 
in floral designs. “The Toilet of the 


Princess” from this set shown 
in the *2000 
Tapestry,” shown at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford, Connecticut, 


and the Baltimore, Maryland, Mu- 


Was 


ehibition years of 


seum of Art last winter. 

Some of the dark brown color for 
this commission afterwards was used 
to dye silk to back a rare Peruvian 
mantle owned by the Cooper Union 


Museum of the Arts of Decoration 
in New York. 
Miss von Godin also restored 


several of the panels of the Barberini 
panels depicting the life of Christ 
which were a gift to the Cathedral of 


(Continued on page 59) 
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A Summer with 


Finnish Weavers 


by HELEN J. SCHOBINGER 


66H OL 

out the bright young man in 
the Turistforeningen “that — the 
Swedes may have an easier life, but 
the Finns have better art. And,” he 
continued, “I am just back from two 


will see,” firmly pointed 


weeks of visits to every export house 
and art center in Finland.’ 

Our little group of weavers study- 
ing and traveling through Scandi- 
navia in the cool summer of 1951, 
were not ready to accept such a com- 


y 
> 


parison. “Den Permanente” in Copen- 
hagen with its wide display of all 
the Danish craft work in silver, 
ceramics, textiles and industrial de- 
sign, had left us quite breathless. We 
impressed by the 
rugs and tapestries done in the Marta 
Maas-Fjetterstrom atelier. We had 
visted the workshops of Handarbetets 
Vanner in Stockholm and _ Sater- 
glantan, the Slojdforeningen skola in 
Goteborg, 


had been deeply 


artistic 
from the 
earliest classes, the Textilinstitut in 
Boras with it’s perfected Cyrus hand 
looms and emphasis on training for 
power The | brilliant 
color and modern patterns of Agda 
Osterberg’s church rugs and chas- 
ubles had thrilled us. We had marvel- 
led at the exquisite work of Alice 
Lund and Sofia Widén, the varied, 
colorful multi-harness weaving in the 
sunny loft of N.K.’s Textilkammare 
under the skillful direction of Astrid 
Sampe. And _ there many 
more examples of fine craftsmanship 
-the fascinating block prints of Stig 
Lindberg and the Job family, the 
clean outlines of stainless 
the ’ Orrefors 
and the new designs of Kosta glass, 
the exquisite Rorstrand ceramics. 
And then we were on the smooth 


where original, 


designing was stressed 


loom design. 


were sO 


modern 


steel, lovely forms in 


saltic, in a trig new Finnish ship 
bound for Helsinki. On the upper 
deck the stars, danced fresh 
faced Finnish students in their white 
University American 
music blew from loud speakers. 
When we had docked in Helsinki, 
and forged through customs, there 
to meet us, with 
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under 
dance 


Caps. 


white Hemslojd 


daisies in their hands were our old 
friend, Anna Henriksson, the grand 
old lady of Finnish weaving, and the 
bright faced energetic Dr. Kaukonen, 


the present chief inspector of the 
Finnish Home Industries. 

“We have a plan for you!” and 
into our limp hands were thrust 


closely typed pages of a schedule tor 
our three days stay in Helsinki which 
read like a railroad time table. Bless 
their hearts! With true Finnish 
energy, they were determined that 
we should not miss seeing anything 


of interest to visitors, and especially 
to visiting weavers. 

“First we go to lunch!” What a 
that | 
the picturesque Kalevala restaurant 


charming luncheon was, 10 





Left, Linen uphostery in rose flower- 
ed opphamta from Heksinki. Right, 
Glass curtains in various weights of 
linen from Tampere. 
modelled big 
lost Karelia. Polished logs lined the 


after a farmhouse in 
walls, a huge elevated fireplace domi- 
nated one side, free form tables were 
copied from primitive ones cut from 
whole tree sections which we were 
later to see in restored ancient build- 
ings in Helsinki’s outdoor museum. 
Paavo Tynell’s amazing brass lighting 
fixtures quivering metal 
flowers from the ceilings, and all the 
bright peasant 
The luncheon was delicious 


showered 


waitresses were in 


costumes. 





from the Finnish first course of clab- 


bered milk served in small hand- 
carved wooden tubs to the precious 
after dinner coffee. Our kind 
esses had been joined by others from 
the Home Industries, the attractive 
humorous Miss Lehtmaki, who is the 
that 


weaver, 


host- 


delightful 
Miss 


head, and 
the 


Dora Jung. 


business 
person, damask 

We were touched by the welcome, 
the courtesy and thoughtfulness, but 
we wondered, as we surreptitiously 
peeked at our printed schedule, when 
we would get any of those breathing 
periods sO comforting to people ot 
our—yes, of our “certain age,” and 
when, if ever, we could get to a bank 
for a few thousand Finnmarks or do 
any shopping. But there was no time 
for misgivings. After leaving our bags 
in our pleasant little hotel, we started 
off for Dora Jung’s studio. 

Miss Jung is a tall slender cosmo- 
politan person, with a lovely sense of 
command — of 


modesty 


humor, a complete 
and 
her accomplishments would justify. 


\Wherever 


english more than 
damasks 
treasured, the name of Dora Jung of 
Finland is The her 
studio was one of the high points of 
Helsinki. We toiled up 
the stone stairs to the top floor of a 
tall apartment building to find her 
high damask looms with their cob 


handwoven are 


known. visit to 


our stop im 


webs of ties and disciplined maze of 
handpulls over the weaver’s bench. 
Around the rooms, were batteries of 
cabinets and drawers containing the 
meticulously filed notes and samples 
of years of work, and the color ranges 
wools with which she 


in linen and 


“paints” on damask. For Dora Jung 


is an artist who transfers to textiles, 
through 


the intricate medium of 





Damask drapery for a seaside home, 
in green and natural wool, woven b) 
Dora Jung. 
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damask, the lovely line drawings of 
her cartoons. Her table linen called 
“Pigeons” is reproduced in nearly 
every art book showing damasks. 
Upon our urging, she brought out her 
famous panels of the wise and foolish 
virgins. These are woven in rosewood 
and natural linen, designed with a 
Grecian purity of line in the form of 
a paneled frieze—so unusual in 
damask pattern and so exquisite in 
execution that they should be in a 
museum collection. 

As an afterthought, she showed us 
a length of drapery remaining from 
a commission done for a 
home. Green and natural colored 
wool were woven in damask tech- 
nique, again with that amazing free- 
dom and spontaneity in design so 
characteristic of Miss Jung’s work. 

On an earlier trip to Finland, we 
had bought a book of drapery and 
rug designs by Rauha Aarmio. Upon 
writing to ask if we might see some 
of her current work, we had a most 
gracious note. She would return to 
Helsinki from her summer cottage to 
show us her looms. Mrs. Aarnio is 
the very attractive young wife of an 
English-speaking 


seaside 


government man. 
(How welcome it was to find an un- 
derstanding ear and a willing trans- 
lator!) Their apartment 


Was very 


modern in the charming Finnish 
manner of Alvar Aalto blond 
functional furniture, rather more 


substantial than much of the Swedish 
modern, wide sun flooded windows, 
paintings of fresh Finnish lakes and 
forests, many books and, of course, 
the Aarnio upholsteries and rugs. 
Mrs. Aarnio uses the Kuvikas tech- 





Linen sample in baffling 8-harness 


10-treadle Kuvikas from 
Perheentupa's book. 


Ester 
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nique in many of her furniture 
coverings, firm fabric with a shading 
of color, when warp and weft con- 
trast, which is very pleasing. Her 
rugs are interestingly varied, many of 
them pictured in her new _ book, 
“Kaunis Matto” of which she gave 
us each an autographed copy. Instead 
of the Finnish rya which we had seen 
almost exclusively in exhibitions, she 
often uses flossa knots or loops in 
handsome pattern over the rug sur- 
face, contrasting in texture with a flat 
woven background. 

For country homes, clean, 
smartly colored rug patterns of 
stripes and simple developments in 
rosepath and twill, are effective and 
practical. Again we noticed the dif- 
ference in weight between Finnish 
and Swedish rugs. The latter are 
usually woven with the foundation of 
a sturdy yarn spun from wool mixed 


her 


with cow hair. Finnish rugs are often 
lighter in weight, possibly because 
of some shortages in yarn supplies, 
but probably even more because of 
the traditional use of rugs in Finland 





Thee A ee 


Ester Perheentupa’s linen tablecloth 
in S-harness weave. 


as bed coverings or wall hangings. 
Rugs which might be used in any of 
the three places must therefore strike 
a compromise in weight. 

Finland, like Sweden, 
“Handarbetets Vanner” (Friends of 
Handcrafts) with a Helsinki 
quarters for yarn distribution and 
the selling of their fine textiles and 
handsome the latter 
are woven with 4-5 inch long rya 
fringes in wool or a mixture of linen 
and wool, occasionally knotted over a 
gay contrasting foundation. 

We recalled Viola Grasten’s gor 


has a 


head- 


rugs. Some of 


geous rugs—she calls them “amusing” 

-with their long rya fringes in 
brilliant jewel like colors and pin- 
wheel whorls. The tiny, talented Mrs. 
Grasten is a Finn, weaving with her 
inimitable flair, for N.K. in Stock- 
holm. 

In one of the Hemslojds on the 
wide Esplanade which cuts through 
the center of Helsinki, we stopped to 
see the wide display of weaving, and 
to ask if we might buy small pieces 
of especially good ones for our sample 





Linen runner, Kuvikas technique, 
from Home Industries school. 


notebooks. We found a fine example 
of opphamta, but no one to answer a 
question. The entire attention of two 
hovering saleswomen was centered on 
a very young couple, absorbed in try- 
ing one piece of textile after another 
on a small chair. They seemed to 
favor the very same piece of grey 
blue striped material with the rose 
flowered opphamta vine which we 
admired. The man looked to be a 
young mechanic, and both he and his 
girlish wife were dressed in frugal 
simplicity. But they were investing 
in a piece of handwoven textile, 
delicate in color, exquisitely made, 
for one chair, and all the service of 
the shop was at their disposal. 

The Home Industries headquarters 
in Helsinki are as busy as so large 
and well managed an 
demands. It 


organization 
conducts schools for 
craft work in key spots all over Fin- 
land, and any 
thorough 


who 
grounding in a 
craft, or teacher training, can reach 
one of the centers. There is a work- 
shop, salesroom and numerous offices 


young person 


wishes 


in Helsinki, and we were impressed 
with the variety of craft items for 
sale and the quality of teaching in 
such centers as Wetterhof in 
Hameenlinna and the Home Indus 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Attractive cotton upholstery. 





Figure | 


Table mat from Denimark 


Scandinavian Variations 


for American Looms 
by CLAIRE FREEMAN 


—.”. the world over enjoy 
seeing the work of other 
weavers. What is more delightful thin 
to visit other countries to study their 
Linen, wool 


techniques. cotton, 


how have weavers used them, how 
have they blended their colors. | was 
one of a group of American weavers 
who found many exciting answers to 
these traveled 


through the Scandinavian countries 


questions as we 
last summer. 


In Copenhagen, Denmark, there 


is “Den Premanente,” where one 
can see, housed in a nice building, 
not only a permanent exhibition, but 
also a sales place for the work of fine 
Danish craftsmen. Here one can see 
in sort of a bird’s eye view, the lovely 
work of many different Danish silver- 
smiths along with ceramics, furniture 
and, of course, weaving. 

Hlere there were crisp looking table 
mats. One was blue with a border of 
tiny white squares—Figure 1. It was 
woven on a fine closely set white 
cotton warp, with a singles blue linen 
weft on eight harnesses, using four 
harnesses for each pattern block an 
treadling in a broken twill. This gives 
a damask-like effect and is often called 
damask in our but called 
drall in There 
was another mat of golden vellow 
woven in the same manner, but this 
border 
squares thoughout the center 


country, 


Scandinavian books. 


solid with 
Figure 
2. These mats were not “busy,” their 
satin-like texture was restful. 
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time having a 


Both in Denmark and in Sweden 
there were many lovely pieces of up- 
holstery, some in cotton but many 1n 
linen and wool and some, all linen. 
In Sweden, | was particularly in 
the 


single color one would find in linen 


terested in many shades of a 


warps. There were several fine ex- 


amples of this in the shop ot the 
Handarbetets \anner 
School in Stockholm. One piece of 


Weaving 


linen upholstery in five shades ot 
green singles warp was set closely, 
about 7O ends to the inch, in a twill. 
Another, in shades of red linen, some 
hery bright, some soft, was woven 
with a weft of mulberry color. Still 
another in shades of blues and blue 
greens had its small design woven 
with floats on the back 

“But this 


harnesses,” 


Figure 3. 
than four 
is the remark often made 


takes more 


True, 
but there are several ways that one 


when I show my _ purchases. 
can weave these on a 4-harness loon), 

During the time we studied with 
Miss Ulla Cyrus at the Textile Insti- 
tute in Boras, Sweden, we saw many 
examples of this type of weaving. | 
was interested in learning methods 
in which one can weave such designs 
old 
country loom, with its typical string 
heddles. 

Of course designs can always be 
picked up on a stick, row after row, 
but this is slow weaving. However, 


on even a_ simple fashioned 


one row of the design can be picked 
up on a stick in front of the reed and, 





From the 
in weft with extra harnesses 
10. Multiple harness stripe 
8. Warp design woven with extra 
Staggered de 
Figure 7. 


top down. Design woven 
igure 
Figure 


Figure 9. 


sign 
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by turning the stick on edge, this can 
be transferred to a stick inserted back 
of the heddles. The other design 
rows can be picked up in the same 
manner. It is easier to weave most of 
these designs on the wrong side of 
the material, so only the groups of 
threads that are needed for the de- 
sign need be picked up. Next, slip 
a string heddle under each group of 
threads in the first row of the design 
and run a stick through the loop ends 
of the heddle—Figure 4. 
stick A, 

It is now possible to weave the 
background in the usual manner. 
When the design is wanted, raise the 
correct sticks insert a 
about three inches 
high, three-eighths inch thick and as 
long as the material requires, back 
of the heddles. This stick, or weaving 
sword, is known as a “Skalbad,” will 
hold the design threads up while this 


kemove 


stick or and 


piece of wood, 


block is woven and the long-eyed 


heddles permit one to weave the 
background while these pattern 
threads are raised. This is not too 


slow if the design does not come very 
often, but it is faster weaving if one 
method of 


has a raising the design 


bench and a way of holding them in 
this raised position. 

Miss Cyrus next helped me con- 
struct a sort of home-made 
device for 


draw 


loom, a hanging extra 
harnesses on the loom, back of the 
regular harnesses, and enables one to 
raise these extra harnesses as needed. 
For each extra harness we used 
regular string heddles and two heddle 
sticks. A cord was tied to each end 


of the top heddle stick—Figure 5. 


From the center of that cord another 
cord was run over the top castle (a 
few screw eyes helped guide it). On 





mat—Fiqure 2. 


pas 





Swedish linen upholstery—Figure 3. 


the front of the top castle we screwed 
two rows of hooks, a pair for each 
extra harness—Figure 6. Then each 
cord was pulled through a hook in 
the top row and a hand pull fastened 
to each cord. When that harness was 
to be raised, the cord was pulled to 
the lower hook. To have the harness 
return nicely to its position one could 
either hang weights on the bottom 
of the heddle sticks or use a heavy 

bar for the bottom stick. 
This worked quite, well for seven 
(Continued on Page 57 ) 
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The Use of 


EAVERS today have a much 
greater choice of than 
had craftsmen in other centuries, 
since the development of yarn varia- 


yarns 


tions is distinctly a modern invention. 
Weaving styles of the past consisted 
generally of figure 
made in straight varns and reliance 


representations 


on novelty in the yarn was unneces- 
sary. Modern emphasis on simplified 
geometrical and allover structure de 
mands special yarn. 

The are both a 
challenge and a danger because the 
choice of novelty raw material ‘pre- 
sents endless possibilities of interpre- 
tation. the weaver must 
not be tempted by the beauty of the 
yarn alone. He must remember that 
an exciting novelty thread does not 
do the designing. The weaver de- 
signer still has to find out what the 
fancy yarns will do, their individual 
characteristics as well as their tech- 
nical reaction. This study of raw ma- 
terials will prepare him for the mo- 
ment when his ideas require a special 
medium. Also, challenged by certain 
interesting yarns, he will consider 
how they can be used in the most use- 
ful way. Special yarn knowledge is, 
furthermore, a help in solving tech- 


new inventions 


Therefore 


nical problems in weaving. 


Novelty yarns, left 
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to right, single flake, ply 





Novelty Yarns in Weaving 


by LILI BLUMENAU 


“Ieffect,”” or novelty yarns, are pro- 
duced in wool, cotton, rayon, mohair, 
and other ma- 
terials. Some novelty yarns will be 
found in all raw stuffs; others, more 
complicated novelties, are made only 


silk, as well as in 


in one or two of the raw materials 
suitable for complex constructions. 
Still other novelties are a combina- 


tion of fibrous substances. The pro 


duction of fancy yarns varies, de 
pending on current styles and fash 
ions. [ffect rule, are 
made in coarse numbers, owing to the 
fact that their structures are usually 
too elaborate for fine yarn. Also, the 


threads are frequently uneven, being 


yarns, as a 


composed of two or more raw ma 
terials. Therefore the ordinary yarn 
counts are not used. Size is indicated 
by the number of yards in a pound, 
or other given weight. There is no 
uniformity in novelty yarn names, 
thus it is impossible to give each va- 
riety a name that is generally applied 
in all branches of the trade. However, 
it is possible to describe the appear 
ance of yarns sufficiently for their 
identification and the differences be 
tween them can be understood. 
\Veavers are most familiar with the 
current types, or about 5 per cent, of 
the different 


thousands of novelty 





designs which have been made. The 
most popular constructions are flake 
yarns, single and plyed. A single flake 
yarn looks like a series of filling 
spools beaded on a tenuous thread 
Thick and thin alternate, the full por 
tions gradually tapering off into very 


thin thread which enlarges again to 


form the thickness or flake. The 
flakes may be unevenly — spaced 
through the length of a thread. The 


twist given during the spinning pro 
cess has a tendency to affect the thin 
parts of the yarn and a great many 
more turns to the inch are found in 
the thin portions than in the flakes 
These yarns can be made from fibers 
of relatively short, even length, and 
lend themselves to accurate drawing 
Most of the single flake yarns are 
made of cotton or staple rayon 
Several varieties of ply flake yarns 
are made. single flake 
varn is with ordinary 
straight thread ; for example, a cotton 
flake with binder. The 
part also be of another color 
than the binder. Other more unusual 
combinations 


Sometimes 
combined 
rayon fancy 
may 


consist of 
lakes, or a ply flake, twisted with 
ordinary 2-ply yarn. When the single 
flake is combined with an ordinary 
thread, the two are usually twisted 


two single 
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flake (two varieties), nub, knop, loup, spiral, and ratine. 
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in opposite directions, thus the ply 
yarn becomes harder shorter. 
This process transforms the soft, long 
lakes into a bead effect. 


and 


When fine lumps of short fibers 
are introduced into a wool or cotton 
yarn, during spinning, nub yarn ts 
created. These yarns are single or 
may be twisted with regular threads. 
Wool is the most adaptable for this 
novelty type. The nubs, as a rule, are 


in bright contrast to the ground 
thread color. Nub yarns are used 
notably in manufacture of fancy 


woolens ; these are often called tweed 
yarns. The nubs, composed of fibers 
crossed in all directions, are intro- 
Unlike flake 
yarn, the added particles are unevenly 
laid 


onto the ground thread. 


duced during carding. 


spaced and simply and turned 

Nub and knop yarns are often con- 
fused, owing to the similarity of their 
names. An understanding of the ap- 
construction of 
varn relieves this doubt. A knop yarn 
contains really hard knots, or par- 


ticles of hard, twisted thread, unlike 


pearance and knop 


the soft, short bits in nub- yarns. 
\hen two or more ground threads 
are twisted in the construction of 


knop yarn, one thread is let off slow- 
ly and intermittently while the others 
are let off rapidly and continuously, 
with the faster turning thread form- 
ing bunches called knops. The hard 
knop occurs in different shapes and 
the appearances of this yarn is char 
acterized by the extreme contrast be- 
the the thread. 
These knops slide along the thread, 
so it is usual that a thread, often of 
contrasting color and fiber, is twisted 
around the knop to keep the knops 


tween knops and 


from sliding. This manufacture 1s 
called knotted twist. It is the most 
usual type of knop yarn and_ the 


protective thread is str my and helps 
in passing the knop through harness 
and reed. Among the more loosely 
constructed novelties of this family, 
wool and rayon loop or curly yarn ts 
a most popular thread. Its manutac- 
ture is very sinular to that of knop 
and nub varns. The binder ends are 
twisted in the ordinary manner, while 
a third @nd is let off in jerks during 


the twisting process, thus forming 
kinks and curled loops at regular in 


tervals. 
Finally, 
effect 


the better known 
varns, the spiral and ratine 
constructions are important to know. 
In manufacturing spirals two single 


among 
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twisted. One is delivered 
faster than the other, winding around 
the more delivered thread. 
Spiral yarn is made without 
variation in roll speed. A hard-twist 
single end and one soft-twist single 
are turned together; or, thick 
and one thin single are combined. 


ends are 
slowly 


also 


one 


Spiral yarns of many colors and va- 
rieties are produced by varying these 
principal methods. Ratine is com- 
posed of a fine single end combined 
with two-ply twisted thread, the sec 
ond twist in opposite to the first. 
The twisting opens the spiral yarn in 
a soft, linked chain. 
cotton, 


Ratines are of 
and worsted 
yarns. Spirals are usually of cotton 


spun rayon, 
Or rayon. 

These basic constructions in weay 
ing yarns can be varied; two novelty 
types are Short- 
curled loop yarns are made with ir 
regularly alternating large loops and 
curls. In 


often combined. 


the more inventive effect 
varns, contrast of color and raw ma- 
terial play important parts. For ex- 
ample, if the fancy and binder of a 
ratine varn are of similar thickness, 
the fancy may be a dark color, the 
thick binder covering a part of its 
effect, achieving dots or points at 
regular intervals. In recent years gold 
and silver thread has appeared in 
many of the novelties. 

A weaver will seldom manufacture 
but understand 
their composition in order to requi 
sition 


these varns, must 


special combinations. As a 
craftsman advances, he achieves con 
trol in 


ing ; 


every department of weav- 


construction, raw material, and 
color. Experiment, or sample weav- 
ing, makes an artisan resourceful. In 
sample weaving, the essential working 
attitude is openmindedness. We can- 
not interpret the unseen, unexperi- 
and unfelt, therefore in the 
study of yarn constructions and in 


enced, 


sample weaving we make or find ex- 
perience. There is compensation in 
throwing a shuttle and seeing a ma 
terial grow, but this is not all of the 
work that has to be done to produce 
a good fabric. 

With the current accent on texture 
and simplicity, a weaver is inclined 
to combine effect 
alone. But there is danger here that 
a fancy thread in the warp afterwards 
may appear in the cloth as loops, in 
stead of being part of the material. 
It is a good rule to combine novelty 


raw materials for 


(Continued on page 53) 





l'pholstery fabrics, plain cotton com- 


bined 


wth 


cotton 


ratine. 
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What and Why of 
“Inkle” 


by MARY MEIC¢ 


CCORDING to 
“inkle” is: “A kind of linen tape 

or braid.” Just what kind is not spect- 
fied. It follows that an “inkle loom” 
is a special loom for the making of 
such tapes, or other narrow fabrics. 
As far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, the English type of inkle loom 
was not known in Colonial America, 
and the garter bands and “galluses” 
of the period were woven on the 
little “lap-loom” or on a simple hole- 
and-slot heddle. I think the first inkle 
loom to come to America was the one 


Webster an 


[ obtained from England some years 
ago,——shown at (a) on Diagram No. 
1. The weaver sits opposite the left 
hand end with the end-post between 
his knees. This is not an altogther 
convenient way to and the 
modified table model of the 
loom, designed by ke. I. 


weave 
inkle 
Gilmore of 


(1-1) (1-2) (24) (2-2) 





i ATWATER 


Stockton, California, shown at (b) 
Diagram No. 1, seems to me a great 
improvement traditional 
type. The convenient 
weave on this loom is to rest the right 


over the 
most way to 
hand end on a table or other support 
with the working end in the lap. 

But why, some people ask, weave 
on an inkle loom, when all the inkle 
weaves may be produced rather more 
easily, and to any width desired, on a 
harness with two to four or 
more harnesses? It is true that inkle 
weaving is 


low ym 


“one of those things” 

people either find it fascinating, or 
have no trouble at all in “leaving it 
alone.”’ In what lies the charm? Well, 
for one thing the equipment is simple 
and inexpensive, also easily portable. 
One may take it out doors or upstairs 
or on a trip. Moreover the work 1s 
noiseless so that it may be carried on 


(3) (3-2) (4-1) (4-2) 


Inkle weave designs from drafts on opposite page, 





along with conversation, or listening 


to the radio. The chief reason for 
“inkling,” of course, is that it is in- 
teresting. However it is not a craft 
for those who are afraid of color and 
or pattern. To a limited degree the 
work is practical. The bands prod- 
belts 
girdles, for the (;suimpe used in finish 


duced are handsome for and 
ing upholstery, for bag handles and 
sandal straps, as tapes for Venetian 
blinds, if 
shoulder-straps 
binding tape, fringes, and for many 
other purposes. 

The directions supplied with the 
loom from England were for the plain 


one 1s ambitious, for 


and apr n-strings, 


weave only, with the suggestion that 
the resulting bands might be deco- 
rated with embroidery. This seemed 
to me a quite uninteresting business, 
but it occurred to me that the elabo- 
rate types of band-weaving done in 
Kurope and in many other parts of 
the world on a hole-and-slot heddle 
might be woven on the inkle loom 
also. A bit of experiment proved this 
to be the fact. Not only the European 
weaves but the 
“native” 


belt-weaves ot 
Navajo, 


malan, Peruvian, Mexican, Phillipine 


America (juate 


and so on—were also practical tech 
niques for the inkle loom. | 
and published a 


wrote 
pamphlet on the 
subject—now out of print—that had 
wide circulation 

So much for history 


Not 


called to some notes on 


long ago my attention was 
inkle 


ing in a recently published book. As 


WCa\ 
these notes are entirely inaccurate | 
Anyone at 
tempting to follow them would find 
trouble rather than pleasure. //and 
Ho eaver kind] 


found them distressing. 


and Craftsman has 
given me space to explain inkle wea 
ing in brief and so to clear up con 
\nd here it ts. 

inkle 


fusion. 

The 
small warping frame equipped with 
heddles. A warp may be made sepa 
rately and put on the loom, but is 
usually 
itself. 

To make the set-up attach the end 
of the first thread to the left 
top peg of the loom, using a loop 
knot that 
None of must be left 
anchored to the frame as the endless 


loom is essentiall 


made directly on the loom 


hand 


can be untied with ease 


the threads 
over the during 
Take the 
top peg at the right hand end of the 
loom and around the remaining pegs 


MW arp moves 


pegs 


weaving. thread over the 
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. INKLE SET-UPS 
—” WEAVE, Navajo Pattern Diagram No. 3 


x. [my jel [xl |x ee eee KT IX x] |e) Ix] [al ix 
x| | Ix] |X] | x] [x] [xT [x] [x [xt [x] [a [xt [es [x] [my |x 
(1-1}-Continuation End 


Hi i) xX] oll jg ix ix] px six] [x] ix a @ & 
Tattle test tnt tat tot St Oct eh 
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x Det Det xt bet Iai 1 
Light [Dark 94 warp-ends 
(1-2) 
| | 61 B mi) ix! ix! ix [x ol Tol lol Tor Tor fol for T4T f4T RT I+ 
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Any number of colors may be used, to any practical width of band, the successive colors being 
introduced according to the system illustrated above. This pattern is found in Guatemala-used for 
“fiesta” girdles, and is also seen in pieces from Sweden. 


(2) EUROPEAN 
| 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































4] |x] [xX] [ml ix 3% op) x] [x iu x x| Ix 
Olx] |x] lm ix] jag, [xX] [x] je lx «x jie |<) WB) Ps) UX 
Edge -><- Pattern > k— Edge > 
Repeat pattern unit as desired-but with an odd number of [fl] threads 
Fine, background color (i) Pattern, either double ends or coarse material 
(3-1) BOLIVIAN | 
#| Ix) &<) I x| [x] [xX | |x| ix i<| j@l pt ix 
o|x| [x |i =} Til L_ ae : : x] . xT |x 
Edge —> attern-repeat as desire _—— tae —s* 
’ Light I) Dark 
(3-2) MEXICAN 
4} |x} |x] |B lx x| |X|] |x | <| | ix] [x 
oO|x! |x| lm |x] [eel ie lee | x| [ml [xl Tx 
Edge —><——— Pattern-repeat as desired | Edge ——" 

















Light, fine, background [t@ Pattern, dark-double, or a single coarse strand 


(4-1) MEXICAN 






























































































































































wl Ix) Ix] [al Ix] Ix] Ix] Ix x mx 
OMX [x i: x [xt [xT Ix fs x Ix 
- Edge > Pattern-repeat as desired Edge > 
Fine, background [@) Contrasting color 


(4-2) PERUVIAN set-up, same as (4-1) but made in coarse material 
(B) TYPICAL BORDERS 





























(B-1) 8-2) (B-3) 
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Old English Inkle Loom 


1,2,3,4,measuring pegs 


H, heddle peg 
S, stretcher peg __T, tension 








Diagram No. Two 


























New American Inkle Loom 


to make the length of warp desired. 
For the second thread, take the end 
over the first peg, through a heddle, 
over the notched peg above the hed- 
dles, and around the remaining pegs 
following the course of the first 
thread. Alternate and “hed- 
dle” till the warp is complete. From 
time to time cut the warp at the first 
peg and untie the first end from the 
peg. Tie the two ends together. 
The little loom is capable of only 
two sheds: for the first, or “down” 
insert the hand between the 
sections of warp, behind the 
heddles, and press down. This makes 
a shed with the heddled threads on 
top. I make a practise of weaving this 


md ypen” 


shed, 
two 


shed from right to left, which seems 
more convenient than the other way. 
For the shed put the 
under the warp behind the heddles 
and push up. This makes a shed with 
the “open” threads on top. See Dia- 
gram No. 2. 

As there is no reed, the width of 
the weaving is determined by the 


second hand 


weft, which for most of the weaves 
should be drawn tight enough to bring 
the warp together, covering the weft. 
The weft should be of the same color 
as the edge threads, as it shows only 
along the edges. 

The weft should be pressed close 


2Q 





together to make a firm fabric, and 
for this the little belt- 
shuttle is an excellent tool, though an 
small flat shuttle 


Norwegian 
ordinary may be 
used. 
For 
cotton, linen, silk, wool 


materials: any firm yarn 
may be used. 
A soft, fuzzy material is undesirable. 
The weft should be coarser than the 
warp and for most weaves should be 
a hard, stiff yarn, such as a coarse 
linen or ordinary carpet-warp. 
There are five methods of making 
the set-up, for the weaves chiefly 


used on the inkle loom. These are 
shown on the accompanying diagram. 
The drafts are written to be read 


from left to right, the hatching indi- 
cating changes of color. The threads 
shown in the lower row of the draft, 
marked “QO,” the 
threads of the The 
shown in the upper row, 
“H,” represent the threads 
through heddles. 

Diagram 3. A number of attractive 
patterns may be produced in_ plain 
weaving, by arranging various colors 
in the Draft (1-1) is for a 
handsome Navajo pattern shown on 
the left hand end of the illustration. 
The original was woven in_ natural 
black and natural white wool, but of 
course any colors may be used; (1-2) 


represent open 
threads 
marked 


taken 


Warp. 


Warp. 








Depress “Open” Threads 
H 


Heddle threads on top 


Lift “Open” Threads 


H 


Open threads on top 


is a pattern in many colors from 
(;uatemala, also seen in pieces from 
Sweden. In Guatemala weaving 1s 


sometimes carried out in two kinds 
of weft, coarse and fine, as follows: 
f.c.f,c,ff.c.f,c,f, and repeat. This gives 
an interesting texture effect. 

Number 2 
of the 
type. 


is the set-up for most 
this 
may be 


Kuropean weavings of 
The material 
coarse wool, as in the third sample 


used 


shown (2-1 )—taken from a Finnish 
ski-belt in red and orange, with 
touches of black in the border—or in 
fine cotton for the foundation warp 


and coarse wool or cotton in contrast 
ing color for the pattern, as in the 
Central fourth 
from the end. 


Kuropean sample, 
(2-2) 
Patterns are produced by raising 
or suppressing the pattern ends as 
desired. For these narrow pieces a 
pick-up stick 1s not required. 
Number 3. This set-up is “native” 
Bolivian. It is seen also in belts from 
the 
belt-loom, and in pieces from the 


(;uatemala, done on primitive 
Mountain Province of the Philippines 
done on a hole-and-slot heddle. The 
warp is made in two strongly con 
trasted colors—the same in kind and 
grist, either color being used for the 
pattern. The fifth sample from the 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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vett for making selvage, and the U'a\ to heat the 


Inkle loom correctly set up, indicating the proper way to pull the z 
weft with the Norwegian belt shuttle. From “The Inkle Weave” By Harriet Douglas Tidwall, published by Th 
Shuttle-Craft Guild, Virginia City, Montana. Photographs by Martin S. Tidball 
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OR many weavers there is noth- 

ing quite so stimulating to crea- 
tive effort as the protracted weaving 
of a long warp. The weave on the 
loom may be fascinating at the be- 
ginning, but how much more fascin- 
ating are some of the others you 
begin to see with your mind's eye as 
the yards roll off! No matter how 
beautiful a given combination of 
yarns may be, after the first 
yards of weaving there is a tendency 
to day dream of others still more 
beautiful! Often an almost endless 
stream of possible plans will flow so 
easily through our minds that there 
is no apparent need to jot them down, 
because surely nothing of such per- 
fection cannot possibly be forgotten! 
But the day comes when the loom ts 
empty at last, and the time has come 
for the detailed planning of the next 
effort. To our horror, we find our 
minds as devoid of ideas as the loom 
is of warp! A mental vacuum has 
taken the place of the steady flow of 
ideas. Try as we will, there seems to 
be no place to begin. 

The accompanying plans and weav- 
ings are the direct result of just such 
an experience, and they are offered, 
not so much as plans to be blindly 
followed, but rather as a demonstra- 
tion of one way of answering the 
questions, “How can I get an idea 
today ?” 

The piece of embroidery shown in 
the photograph came into the house 
at Christmas from the Island of 
Cyprus, but it had been left in the 
box becauses it had to be washed. 
(Apparently in Cyprus things are 
not always finished, either!) One 
morning, around the first of the year, 
after days of feeling completely 
blank so far as the looms were con- 
cerned, we took it out and looked at 
it again. Suddenly, out of nowhere, 


few 





Ideas Are Where 
You Find Them 


Embroidery from the Near East 
Inspires Designs for a Loom 


: a tee by HELEN BREEZE 


came the realization that it was just 
what we were looking for: a prac- 
tically ready-made plan for a runner 
in Summer and Winter on the 16- 
harness loom! Slowly the idea began 
to take shape. The yarns’ Natural 
linen, perhaps 50/2, for warp. A 
weft of pure white silk. A very fine 
singles natural linen for tabby. Once 
woven it would be beautiful on a 
mahogany dining room table. A low 
Steuben glass bow] to catch the sun. 
A single pink camelia to pick up 
the “pink bats for happiness” in the 
The 
fact that the props weren't available 
made no difference! We 
the results. 

At the desk we soon had the de 
sign plan from the embroidery on 
paper. Actually it amounted to little 
more than copying the original, for 
only in the corners of the motif had 
the girl in Cyprus with her needle 
had more freedom than we jad with 
the loom. And yet, although it was 
merely a copy, we knew that the de- 
sign, once transposed from the em- 
broidery into the structure of the 
cloth, would be quite different in 
many ways. We began to see it, not 
only as a runner, but, in different 
yarns, as the border on a full cotton 
skirt. Not only as a skirt, but also, in 
fine yarns, as a scarf to be 
with a very tailored suit, as 
illustrated at the bottom of page 23, 
woven in summer and winter with 
80/2 cotton for warp, 40/2 cotton for 
weft, and 40/1 cotton for tabby. As 
we continued to draw it down we be- 
gan to see other designs within the 
total pattern. Suddenly we wondered 
what we would do if we only had 
fourteen harnesses instead of sixteen. 
Or twelve, or ten, or eight, or only 


corners of a blue Chinese rug. 


Cf vmuld see 


small 
worn 


six. Would this embroidery be mean- 
ingless to us then, or would it still be 
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A threading 





Handwoven embroidery from Cyprus 
translated into the designs shown be- 
low and described in text. 
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plan for Summer and 
HW inter weave. Abbreviated threading 
plan or profile draft. 


a stimulus for more ideas. 

The accompanying design plans 
show the immediate results of look- 
ing for ideas for the various numbers 
of harnesses all on the same type of 
threading. And at the same _ time, 
they show what each diminution in 
the number of harnesses meant in the 
restriction of the design. 

The threading for Summer and 
Winter shown in the accompanying 
diagram is easily memorized because 
it is so logical. Half the total number 
of warp ends are carried on the front 
two harnesses. These ends constitute 
one shed of plain weave, and are 
available for use as binder, while the 
other half are threaded on all the 
other harnesses, and are available for 
pattern and the opposite plain weave 
shed. Each group of four ends con- 
stitutes one unit of a Block, or ele- 
ment, of the design. The threading 
can therefore clearly be shown in an 
abbreviated threading plan or profile 
draft. It is easier to work with 
threading plans if they are writ- 
ten to correspond with the way in 
which the loom is to be threaded. Be- 
cause it is easier to thread our looms 
from the right than from either the 
left or from the center, we always 
write threading plans to be read from 
right to left. The abbreviated thread- 
ing plan only shows the Blocks of 
the design, but by comparing it with 
the full threading plan it will be seen 
that the first square on the right in- 
dicates that the first warp end on the 
right is to be threaded through the 
first heddle on harness 1; the second 
warp end through the first heddle on 
harness 3; the third through the first 
heddle on harness 2; and the fourth 
through the second heddle on har- 
ness 3; etc., In this threading for 
Summer and Winter, the total num- 
ber of Blocks equals the total number 
of harnesses, minus two. 

On this threading, the structure 
may be developed in several different 
ways, depending upon which harness, 
if any, is used in conjunction with 
the pattern harnesses. Each variation 
results in a different finished effect. 
Obviously, since all the warp ends 
except those on harnesses one and 
two are threaded for pattern, the 
choice rests with either harness one 
or harness two, or combinations of 
one and two. Since harnesses one and 
two together form one shed of plain 
weave, if both these harnesses are 


(Continued on page 54) 
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At the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art 


by JACK LENOR LARSEN 


Hk Cranbrook Academy of Art continues, as it be 

gan, a resident community of artists and craftsmen. 
From the experience of the first artists and their appren 
tices who assembled there in the early twenties, the idea 
of the Academy developed and suggested the funda- 
mental principle underlying its method—that every in- 
structor must be a creative artist whose students learn 
from watching him at work as well as from his words. 
Although in the more than 20 years of its existence it 
has become a degree-granting institution, to its students 
and graduates the Academy is first of all a student- 
faculty community, which offers a life of intensification 
for the student artist and craftsman: 
assignments, no tests and dealines; 


classes with no 
where a long 6-hour 
period is suggested and one works sixteen; a program 
that is the intercommunication of fine art and design, of 
architecture and craft. 

The Academy of Art is part of the Cranbrook Foun- 
dation, organized in 1927 to assure the realization of 
plans for the then existing institutions and those plan- 
ned for the future. Besides the Academy, the Founda- 
tion includes the Cranbrook Institute of Science, and 
three schools; Brookside School Cranbrook, for young 
children, Cranbrook School, for older boy # and Kings- 
wood School Cranbrook for older girls. Christ Church 
Cranbrook, Protestant [-piscopal, also belongs. 

As part of the estate, and an expression of good feel- 
ing of the late George S. Booth, it has had from the 
beginning two tremendous assets: the garden site of 
several hundred acres in the rolling woods country just 


Bill Sparr, Win Anderson and Ruth Robinson at work 
on the power loom at the Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
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Marianne Strengell at work in the studio of the weaving 
department at Cranbrook, which she directs. 


north of Detroit in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; a feeling 
of community and good will that have been the projec- 
tion of the spirit of the sponsor. Through a balance of 
well equipped studios and graciously adorned buildings 
and gardens, through sound planning and generous en- 
dowment grows a feeling of well-being somehow essen- 
tial for creative work. 

Of the hundred students at the Art Academy, SO are 
resident. You learn to know them pretty well as individ- 
uals; you share their experience as artists; and become 
fanuliar with the facets of their media. If you are a 
degree student, you work in at least one of these other 
media yourself, possibly in the pot shop with Maitja 
Grotell, head of the ceramic department, or in Dick 
Thomas's metal studio. Somehow, perhaps because you 
are working with the majors, it differs from an elective 
course in college. The architect-city planner works in 
each of the crafts so that he may better understand and 
employ them. When he works at a loom in the weaving 
studio, you appreciate a little more his field and yours 
Your work takes on a new scope when it is done in 
collaboration with him as the answer to the specific limit 
ations of the seminar projects. Similarly, there are new 
mysteries and enthusiasms in the opening of the large 
kilns, and enrichment through the painter who points 
out new textures in his lithographs or in a leaf of grass. 
\t a seminar, there arise sometimes discussions of soly 
able problems as to the place of weaving in art and in 
living, or industry and education. 

The weaving building consists of an open front room 
where the meetings are held, the warps are prepared, 
and the rugs are woven. Behind this is the main wea, 
ing laboratory with two dozen Cranbrook looms, a fly 
shuttle room, the power loom room, and Miss Strengell’s 
studios. On the floor below is a dye room. 

More than a teacher at Cranbrook is 
Strengell, directer of weaving; 


Marianne 
it is her fast pace that 
sets the tempo of the studio. The student, as must the 
designer and the mull, respects her assurance that comes 
from know how. He learns from her the necessity of a 
fabric’s fitness to the loom on which it is made, and the 
purpose which it will serve, as well as respect for per 
sonal reaction to his own work. Thus his pleasure in 


something suggested in the sample will be conditioned 
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Milles fountain overlooking the pool. 


by visualizing it as repeated, draped, dyed, and in com- 
bination with other fabrics in a room or in an exhibi- 
tion. Conditioned thus by function and weaving facility, 
sometimes by the limitations of color, cost, and weight, 
weaving at Cranbrook is the growth of fabric design out 
of materials. Sometimes the design ends right in the 
sample folder stage ; perhaps it will be tested in a length, 
or will find its way into a commission. Some fabrics, 
like Joan Patterson's new line of power-woven Oregon 
linens, or Robert Sailor’s Bitely Weaves, or Sonya 
Leach’s casement cloth in the current Good Design ex- 
hibition at the Chicago Merchandise Mart, may be put 
into national distribution. 

Important as is the intercommunication of the arts, 
Cranbrook lays even more emphasis on the expression 
and productivity of the individual. The term, “individual 
expression,” has been bandied about so much as to mean 
little, perhaps; at Cranbrook it means work with some 
feeling, direction, much fascination, mostly with vigor. 
In the weaving studios, the sample “werp,” big “werp” 
program is breken by stretches in the dye room or on 
the rug looms. The full flossa, demi-flossa, rya, and flat 
woven rugs, worked in a period of weeks, are a strenu- 
ous project. The rug weaver becomes sort of a hen-on- 
nest: beginning work before breakfast, the last one to 
meals and the first one back; forced out of the studio be- 
fore midnight, he becomes the school’s feature of specu- 
lation and pride. On the last eventful day, fellow stu- 
dents rush in to slash the rug off the loom, to sweep 
the floor so that the rug may for the first time be viewed 
as a whole, and (without shoes) to be stepped on. 

In the far rcom at Cranbrook is a monster always to 
be tamed; it growls and shoots heavy shuttles out the 
window*at times, or weaves your materials faster than 
vou can see. This 1s the Crompton and Knowles power 
loom. To understand its similarities and dissimilarities 
to the familiar handloom, its preference in yarns, the 
working of its boxes, dobby, and chain is on the agenda 
of every major, as is the design of mass production 
fabrics for actual execution under the direction of in- 
structor-technician Bill Sparr. 

Before graduation the student is expected to present 


to the faculty in the academy's museum a one-man show, 
representative of his work in major and minor fields. 





Exciting tedium. Hin Anderson's rug in progress. Note 


the proximity of the record player. The Rug weavers’ 
work is followed closely. 
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Viewed objectively, the results demonstrate to the stu- 
dent, the direction of a possible strength as well as de- 
ficiency. Then—out into the world. Chances are that the 
student will design in or for industry. Perhaps he will 
instruct at some college or school of design, or instruct 
and design. Many will continue to do handweaving, 
while a tew, including Geraldine Funk, Lys Wallace, 
Fan Van Roeckle, and Sonya Leach will direct hand- 
weaving abroad. 





The daughter of Gustaf Strengell, architect and critic, 
and Anna Strengell, interior designer, in Helsingfors, 
Marianne spent her early and school years in Finland. 
Between winters at art school, she gained permission to 
travel alone through Europe fourth class; boarded a 
fruit boat to the Canary Islands; and learned English 
by reading Ring Lardner. Later, she designed rugs, suit- 
ings, linens, and decorative fabrics for the hand and 
power looms of Scandinavia and Finland. As a produc- 
tive, professional faculty is an aspect of Cranbrook, she 
has since her arrival in 1936, continued along these same 
lines. She has added to her repertoire work with printed 
fabrics, fiberglas, and saran; chenille bedspreads and 
linen napery; coordinated furniture fabric for Hans 
Knoll and Saarinen-Swanson; and has woven exclusive 
fabrics for hotels, trains, steamships, and the automotive 
industries. Recently she has been developing a line of 
handloomed fabrics and a Strengell loom. Both of these 
will be made up in the Philippines for consumption in 
this country. 
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Left, blue upholstery fabric of wool, cotton and rayon 
and, right, gray drapery with fringe effect and silver, 
designed and woven by Miss Strengell. 
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CAREFULLY developed 
course in what she believes to be 
a basic approach, sparked by tremen- 
dous enthusiasm, appears to account 
for Kay Geary’s phenominally § suc- 





cessful classes in contemporary hand- 
During fifteen 
private teaching and four years in 
adult work in Northern 
California, more than 4,000 students 
have attended her classes. About half 
of the exhibitors in the 1950 show of 
the Contemporary 


weaving. years of 


education 


Handweavers of 
California were her former students 
and many are engaged in teaching 
and commercial weaving. 
Hard-working herself, with an ab- 
sorbing interest in weaving developed 
when she was a scholarship student 
in art at the California College of 
Arts and Crafts, Mrs. Geary is able 
to transmit her enthusiasm to her 
students. In explaining this ability of 
hers, Archie Wedemeyer, director of 
art education in the San Francisco 
Unified School District, said, “Mrs. 
Geary has achieved a high degree of 
her ability to 


success because of 


combine a most. natural, warm 
friendliness with hard, honest pro- 
duction. She is one of our most 


inspiring instructors of weaving and 
for this reason has charge of the 
teacher classes. 


in-service education 


Silver-gray draperies planned to serve 
as a projection screen, by drawing 
across windows at night. Warp, pearl 
cotton and rayon boucle in tones of 
gray ranging from biege to blue to 
give play of+color during daytime. 
Heft, 1 16 lurex and cotton thread. 


Britta Kyrk wove 40 yards of this. 
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Kay Geary 


Weaver and Teacher in 
the Contemporary 
Manner 


by DOROTHY BRYAN 


Alternaie belts in } woven 
on warp with skirt of red-brown 
10,2 cotton and rayon frill set 15 per 
inch. Weft in skirt the same and in 
belts contrasting colors in two har- 


bas-relief 


monious groups of chenille, boucle, 
rayon frill and lurex. Woven by 
Ethel Guy, threads dyed by Mr. and 


Mrs. Guy. Figure 5. 
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Her appeal to adults in learning seems 
to be especially in her manner of 
clearing any doubt of success, making 
them work hard for progress and 
achievement and developing a beauti- 
ful balance between good taste and 
techniques.” 

Mrs. Geary opens each new class 
round-table 
which the tone of 
lished. That she considers this neces- 
sary, arises from the fact that her 
classes are a mixture of experienced 


with a discussion, in 


the class 1s estab- 


weavers and non-weavers in varying 
proportions. She the 
members to express their aims, which 


encourages 


among the weavers is a desire to fill 
gaps in their knowledge. Among the 
non-weavers, the purpose may range 
from that of a vague notion of pass- 
ing time to enjoyment in working 
with their hands. Many have realized 


this through previous classes in arts, 
crafts, and skills and their dexterity 
makes them her 
sponsive students. They are quick to 
learn and are without the handicap 


among most re- 


experienced weavers sometimes en- 


counter in_ reconciling established 
habits with a new approach 

After the class members have ex- 
pressed their aims, Mrs. Geary pre- 
sents her own, which is, basically, to 
pre xluce self-sufficient weavers. 
Through skillful handling and sug- 
gestions, she correlates all these aims 
unit. She has 
found that adults respond better to 
suggestion than to more direct meth- 
and the 
round-table discussions as each new 


problem is presented. 


into an harmonious 


ods she continues to use 


Students are required to keep note 


books on lecture notes, records of 


class experiments, and, in addition, 
mimeographed material prepared by 


Mrs. Geary. This includes charts, 
information on handling the loom, 
class problems, 2- and = 4-harness 


techniques, an extensive list of 


My S. 


contams all the 


G,eary. A 


Ras-relief stripe, by 
favorite because tt 
clemenis she prefers sculptured sw 
face, oblained by heaz 
threads to the 


fine threads by changes in 


bringing 


surface and burying 
fre adling 


and play of light on contrasting thread 


finishes. A turquoise pillow material 
warp cotton and rayon boucle and 
novelty in color harmong ranging fro 

soft blue to gray-green, eft, im sai 

colors in 12-ply extra siring, 6-cut 
md 3-cut chenille and raw silk witl 
green metallic gunp and gold braid 
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sources of supplies and equipment 


and a 16 page list of references for 
outside weaving. 

Since she has found that contem- 
porary handweaving courses can hold 
the interest of adult groups more 
successfully when the instructor in- 
cludes some knowledge of related 
subjects, Mrs. Geary compiled this 
bibliography in such related fields as 
color, dveing, proportion, audio- 
visual aids, including available films 
and slides, and textile design, as well 
as weaving books and magazines and 
pamphlets containing articles on 
specific problems. This reference list 
is so helpful in the teaching of hand- 
weaving that it has been made avail 
able, free of charge, to all weaving 
teachers in the California school svs 
tem through the State Board of 
Education in Sacramento and_ the 
University of California [Extension 
Service in Berkeley. 

Mrs. Geary’s fundamental concept 
of weaving ts the building of a fabric 
from the choice of threads through 
the manipulation of the loom to the 
final product which should be suitable 
to the use for which it was intended 
Rather than starting with a pattern 
she has her students learn first, the 
qualities of threads; second, what 
happens to them on the loom through 
various treadlings on the twill set-up; 
third, the effects than can be obtained 
by combining threads of different 
finishes; fourth, the problems occur- 
ing with the introduction of color: 
and fitth, the problems in space rela 
tionship that arise out of the use o! 
spacing threads of one color and in 
combining colors in_ stripes and 
plaids. When the students have 
grasped these problems through 
actual classwork experimentation, she 


to 
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Left: Mrs. Page, left, and Mrs. Geary 
with Kledermaus jacket done in two 
ply tie yarn and home-spun weft in 
shocking pink for back. Sleeves hav 
weft of bright blue rayon frill alte) 
nating with dark purple-blue wool. 
Scarf section and cuff stripe combine 
the same threads with other wools, 
‘ Nie fi ile and i] etallry ~) l }] i¢ S adi d 
pint § Vi . Gear\ follow ed “fl IEIL d 
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Right Candy Striple” 


version of 
Fledermaus jacket has shocking pink 
md keily green wool weft stripes for 
hack and warp stripes for sleeves on 
a hackground= of 20 were erized 
cotton in natural warp and fine linen, 
cotton boucle and cotton uncut che 
nille in white and natural weft. Scarf 
section ts pink and green warp stripes 
with facing of green warp with weft 
stripes done in tapestry technique 
Directions for tying im warp stripes 
and tapetsry technique are printed on 
pattern. Woven by Mrs. Geary. 


Bottom: Black reed place mat, woven 

by Ethel Guy. Dominantly white 

warp of spun silk, cotton boucle, 

heavy linen cord, rayon and fine rick- 

rack with widely space fine black 
threads. Figure 2. 





gives them problems in warp spacing 
to obtain new textures and_ finally 
steps in developing original patterns 
adapted to modern weaving. As in 
any weaving class, the mechanics of 
the loom are learned preceding and 
during actual weaving. 

At the first round-table discussion, 
once aims are correlated, Mrs (seary 
places before the group a_ wide 
variety of threads for examination. 
This she supplements with a lecture 
on the characteristics that fibers 
naturally possess and those that 
threads acquire through the process 
of spinning. She particularly points 
out the contrasts they may assume 
smooth or rough, dull or shining, 
hard or velvety, fine or heavy. The 
first problem on the loom is to build 
a textured fabric in all white threads. 

This begins with carpet warp for 
both warp and weft, woven first in 
tabby and then twill. It progresses 
in six more stages through the addi- 
tion of threads of different finishes 
until the final fabric is composed of 
three warp threads and four weft 
threads of various characteristics, the 
fourth weft thread being a metal. 

As the problem progresses, the 
class learns that three types of thread 
used in sequence will appear to be 
one through optical mixture, but that 
more than three will give a stripe to 
the fabric. At the same time, experi- 
ment shows that direction is given to 
the fabric by certain treadlings and 
avoided by altering them. In the final 
step the class learns that a great 
variety of thread combinations and 
treadlings will produce fabrics that 
are non-directional and give even 
one-color fabrics depth and character. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Pauline Dutterer 
Designer & Weaver 


AULINE DUTTERER, a designer and weaver of 
unusual fabrics, has converted a 3-story coach house, 
at 1416 Jenkins Alley, Baltimore, Maryland, into an 
interesting studio and home. This building, with its Vic- 
torian facade, belies its truly functional and contemporary 
interior. As you climb the stairs to the second floor 
second and third floors are the living quarters, first the 
garage—your eye catches with interest a recessed panel 
which is utilized to displav her handwoven fabrics artis- 
tically combined with such opposing textures as driit- 
wood, cactus, and bamboo. The fabrics displayed are 
samples woven for such an outstanding firm as the H. 
Chambers Company, Interior Designers and Decorators, 
of Baltimore and exclusive clothes designers and tailors, 
as well as other special orders for individual customers. 
Upon opening the flamingo red door at the head of 
the stairs you enter the combination living room and 
studio. The everglade green walls form a pleasing set- 
ting for the exciting use of beautiful blond woods as 
korina, birch, and prima vera; bamboo and yarn roll-up 
blinds are used at the windows. Her own fabrics cover 
her chairs and sofa. 
fabric, which is basically a middle 
value, was designed and executed to fulfill the purposes 
so necessary for daily living 


The upholstery 


liveability and durability. 
This fabric is woven in two tones of gray chenille, char- 
treuse, and dark yellow green nubby cottons, red wool, 
black and white rayon in textured weave. Two shades 
of the gray chenille Miss Dutterer dyed in her kitchen, 
while the nubby cottons were commercially dyed espec- 
tally to match colors in the original sample. The blend- 
ing of these colors creates an interesting allover effect 
that compliments the natural woods used in furniture 
and storage supply units. 

The dining area which juts off this section has flamingo 





Miss Dutterer in her studio. 
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ey. 
Upholstery in chenille, nubby cotton, wool, and rayon, 


ferture d WeaATC. 


red walls which pick up the red wool used in the up- 
holstery fabric and add a sharp color accent to the blond 
George Nelson drop leaf table and Ixames chairs. 

The odd architecture and placement of the windows 
in the living room-studio and dining area present quite 
a problem. The windows are true Victorian in design, 
narrow, arched, and recessed, of varied sizes and shapes. 
They did not lend themselves to conventional treatment. 
Roll-up blinds were woven of natural reed and bamboo, 
picking up the colors of the red and green walls and the 
upholstery fabric. Colorful cotton chenilles, rayons, and 
ratiné yarns were arranged in vertical stripes and spaced 
to form an interesting design. These blinds serve many 
purposes—-they can be rolled up for good daylight when 
working, rolled down to diffuse sunlight, give privacy 
at night, and coordinate color harmony in this three-in- 
one room combination. 

To all weavers, one of the greatest problems is enough 
storage space for the many types of yarns that must be 
kept in stock for custom designing and weaving. Not 
only yarns must be stored, but fabrics awaiting delivery, 
samples, and swatches for display or exhibition purposes. 
A central unit for all business transactions 1s important 
for a well-regulated business. The only possible way to 
fill this very personal requirement was to design with 
the help of a professional cabinetmaker, a unit that would 
function in all ways pertaining to the weaving craft. The 
storage supply unit which is 12 feet long by 8 feet high 
by 20 inches deep utilizes every available inch of space 
to the best advantage. The unit was constructed in eight 
sections, in order that it might be dismantled and used 
independently as separate pieces of furniture of good 
constructed design. Each section is designed around the 
material it is to hold. The spool rack, an interesting, color- 
ful design within the unit, was placed directly in back of 
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Recessed panel in hallway which is used for display of 
handwoven fabrics. 


the loom to warp sectionally, or can be moved forward 
to warp the warping board which hangs on the wall be- 
tween the units. There are separate sections for materials 
and equipment such as wools, cottons, silks, rayons, 
novelties, linens, metallics, reed and bamboo, bobbins ot 
yarns, samples of fabric, weaving equipment, reference, 
material, records, sewing machine, record player, and 
ample space for finished woven fabrics. The desk is com- 
prised of a large table top that drops from one separate 
unit and is supported by a square frame hinged at the 
top. In the desk section there is a display alcove where 
design samples are easily attainable to show customers. 
Everything needed for business transactions is access- 
ible in this 


section—telephone, stationary, typewriter, 


records, layout of designs, photographs, and spot light. 

\nother unusual feature is the display over the sofa 
picture painting with fabrics. Here a composite of fabrics 
and textures bordered in a natural pine frame points up 
the ingenuity and originality of this versatile craftsman. 

A combination of browns, golds, natural, steel blue 
green, and chartreuse cottons and linens, which caused 
much comment at Baltimore and Washington exhibitions, 
was used as the basis for the third floor combination 
sitting-room and bedroom. The drapery fabric was art- 
fully combined with three chartreuse walls, an angular 
ceiling, and one wall of Dorothy Leibes woven bamboo 
wallpaper. The dark random width floors are covered 
with scattered rugs woven in bold horizontal stripes 
using rust, brown, beige, gold and green. The furniture 
is upholstered in solid colors—brown and green. The 
color scheme of the room was chosen directly from the 
textured transparent drapery fabric. 

While fabrics always are designed to be beautiful in 
themselves Miss Dutterer says, they should nevertheless 
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serve as accents of color, tone, and texture wherever they 
are used in draperies, hangings, upholstery, rugs, linens, 
lampshades, blinds, wearing apparel, or accessories. 
Handweavers should not attempt to dominate a room 
with their work, but should consider the design and color 
scheme of the room instead of strong color changes to 
break the unity. 

The art of modern weaving lies in its application to 
present day living. When an architect plans a house 
today he considers the requirements of the family and 
develops a style especially for his clients. This is also 
true with weaving. Limited space, rise in living expenses, 
and building costs, lead to simplicity in home living and 
entertaining. All this affects the designer and craftsman, 
and influences him to design in a simple, functional 
manner. 

Rough textured fabrics lend themselves handsomely 
to simple contemporary furniture while the finer, 
smoother fabrics are suited to traditional or ornate pieces. 

Miss Dutterer is a graduate and teacher of textiles 
and crafts at the Maryland Art Institute, Baltimore. She 
has studied at the Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, under Mary M. Atwater in Toronto, Canada, and 
Osma Gallinger, Hartland, Michigan. 

Aside from custom designing and weaving for deco- 
rators and individuals, Pauline Dutterer designs for a 
concern which distributes table mats and place settings 
nationally. She is often commissioned to design fabrics 
for the power mills. She has exhibited her work locally 
and nationally; at the International Textile Exhibition, 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, in 1950, at the Wichita Decorative Arts 
exhibit, Wichita, Kansas, at the Potomac Craftsmen 
exhibit at National Museum, Washington, D. C., in 
Virginia, and in Baltimore, Maryland. Despite her busy 
schedule, designing, weaving, exhibiting, and instructing 
at the Maryland Institute of Art, she also finds time to 
lecture at the Baltimore Museum of Art, the Maryland 
Institute, and for local groups interested in her craft, as 


well as serving as the first president of the 
Weavers Guild. 


Jaltimore 





Characteristic designs from Miss Dutterer’s looms. 
Pottery also designed and executed by this weaver. 
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KLAX 


From Seed to Yarn 


by VIRGINIA PARSLOW 





T° provide the flax for our demonstrations in_ the 


spinning and weaving room at The Farmers’ 
Museum at Coopertown, New York, a piece of land is 
prepared each spring and a crop of flax is planted. The 
flaxseed is broadcast on the prepared held near the 
museum buildings in early May and blooms in late June 


and early July. During the Seminar period in early July 





Frank Hoke of The Farmers’ Museum staff 
examining seed. 
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the blue blossoms are beginning to disappear and the 
round seed capsules are forming. When the seeds are 
ripe in late July the flax is pulled by hand. It is pulled 
from the ground in order to preserve the full length of 
the stem containing the fiber which surrounds the woody 
core and extends the full length of the straw 

The handfuls are laid out on the ground in windrows 
to dry. If the weather is good the flax will have dried 
enough in a few days so that the seed balls may be re 
moved by rippling. Sometimes it is necessary to bind it 
into sheaves and stack them for thorough curing. The 
flax is usually rippled on the grounds behind the main 
museum building. Small handfuls are drawn through the 
Iron teeth of a rippling comb to remove the round pods 
of seeds. This is done over a canvas covering the ground 
so that the seed will not be wasted. When flax was a 
major crop in New York State there were local mills 
where the seed not needed for planting the following 
vear could be ground and the linseed oil pressed from it. 
his was used, as now, for making paint 

Before the seed was stored av ay or sent to the oil 
mill the balls had to be broken up and the chaff removed. 
The seed balis are spread out on a tight floor and a 
wooden mallet on a long handle is used to pound and 
break up the balls. This implement is called a “riveler.” 
When the seed are freed the whole mass must be put 
into a winnowing basket and taken outside on a windy 
day to blow the chaff from the seeds which fall onto a 
sheet spread on the ground. We have found that the 
seed must be stored in a place safe from chipmunks and 
mice who consider it a great delicacy 

The flax straw, after the seed has been removed, is 
bound in small sheaves. Care must be taken in all op 


erations to keep the straw as straight and untangled as 





The flax field at The Farmers’ Museui. 
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stath hetchel 


thod 


‘em aE 





removing seeds) in the museum back vard 


Rippling flaa 


possible 


‘These bundles are submerged in the tepid water 
fa pond where they are weighted down with boards and 
stones. After two or three weeks in the water the retting 
process is finished. The flax must remain until the gum 
vhich binds the fibers to the inner core has been rotted 
by fermentation. It is usually possible to tell when this 
pomt has been reached by the stench which arises from 
the pond. It 1s tested by removing a bundle and trying to 
strip the fibers. When they come away readily the retting 
is finished Phe bundles are then removed and spread to 
dry in the sun. When partially dry they are set up into 


shocks and the drying finished. The straw must be very 


dry and brittle to be processed and originally the farmei 
built a drving ra: 


\t the 


straw in the rafters and use it the next summer 


k on which the flax was spread over 


low tire museum we usually store the dried 


While the farmer probably did as much of the proces 


sing as possi 


le at one time, we do all of it as small 


demonstrations. These are given on a regular schedule, 


as well as to all guided school groups as they tour the 
museum. Participants in this section of our annual 
Seminars on American Culture not only see the demon 
strations but are given an opportunity to do the actual 
process themselves 

\ bundle of flax straw is taken down from the raft 
ers, unbound and a handful removed. This is first beaten 


in the end of the flax brake in a process called “beetling.” 
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Virginia Parslow weaving wool twill, madder dyed yarn 


This pounds the fiber loose from the center core. It is 
next broken in the center of the flax brake by passing it 
back and fourth from side to side while the top of the 
brake is clapped down upon it. The wooden blades which 
mesh together break up the core, called “‘shive,” while 
the outer fibers, being tough, only bend in the process 
When the core has been thoroughly broken from end to 
end much of it has fallen to the floor but that which re 
mains attached to the fibers is beaten out with a wooden 
“Swingline” or “scutching”’ knife as the bundle is drawn 
over the top of an upright board. This scutching process 
also straightens the fibers and they begin to show the 
natural sheen which we associate with linen 

The next process is called “hetcheling” or “heckling” 
and is a combing operation. The bundle of fiber is drawn 
through the iron teeth of the hetchels first from one end 
and then from the other, until all the fibers are straight 
and unsnarled. A series of four or five hetchels is used 
ranging from a very coarse one to a very fine one. The 
finer ones separate the fibers which are still stuck to 
gether until only a mass of soft fine fibers is left. About 
three-quarters of the original flax is lost in the entire 
process and about one-half of this is left in the hetchels 
as broken, coarse and snarled pieces called “tow.” This 
was always saved for coarse yarn for sacking and other 
utility goods, and a great deal was used for rope. Tow 
rope is made at the museum, from time to time, to use 
up this fiber 

The fine “line” fiber is twisted up in hanks as it is 
finished on the hetchels and is hung up until it is wanted 
by the demonstrator who spins it into yarn on the flax 
wheel and ultimately weaves it into cloth on one of the 


barntrame looms 





Phe fifth annual Seminars on American Culture will 
be held in Cooperstown, New York, the week beginning 
July 6, 1952. Each season eight or ten subjects of appeal 
to people of varied interests are selected for the class 
sessions which are held each morning and afternoon 
Craftsmen, singers, authors, local historians, university 


professors, housewives, 


manufacturers and students 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Summer Courses 
in Handweaving 


Country-wide Opportunities 


for Professionals 


ANDWEAVERS, 


either for a pleasant vacation 


looking 


with an opportunity for some serious 
study, or for professional training 
with academic credit, will find a va- 
riety of courses the country over, 
many offered by institutions in popu 
lar vacation areas. If credits aren't 
important, but the subject matter of 
a course 1s, arrangements frequently 
may be made for the student to 
“audit” the course as a special stu- 
dent. For credit, students usually 
must meet the regular college en- 
trance requirements, or the equiva- 
lent. Often admittance may be ar- 
ranged in advance for weavers with 
wide practical experience. 

Since enrollment in most of the 
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and Amateurs 


courses in handweaving is limited to 
comparatively small numbers, it 1s 
suggested that 
early. A letter to the registrar or the 
director of the summer school of the 


inquiries be made 


institution selected will bring com 
plete information. Tuition in_ stat 
supported schools generally 1s higher 
for non-resident than for resident 
students 

Since this issue of Handweaver 
& Craftsman had to go to press 
before some schools had completed 
their plans, we suggest you write to 
the school of your choice, whether or 
not it 1s listed here. Schools which 
are not offering handweaving courses 
in the summer session this year may 
have courses in textile design or other 


From Lily Loom House, Penland 


crafts which might be of interest. 
Secause of the greatly increased 
demand for courses in handweaving, 
many courses are in process of or- 
ganization by public school systems, 
public recreation departments, the 
Y.W.C.A., and other public and 
private agencies. Many state depart- 
ments of education are offering craft 
courses if a sufficient number of per- 
sons in a community are interested. 
Call your board of education, or your 
county agricultural extension service. 
Often adult education programs are 
Write 


your state department of education 


organized to meet demand. 
and find out if crafts courses are 
available, or the extension service of 
your state college or university. If 
you are shut off from teachers, cor- 
( ffered 
which have been of great benefit to 


respondence courses are 
many persons. Go to the museum in 
your nearest city—many such insti- 
tutions are sponsoring crafts pro- 
grams or can give you information 
about good teachers. With weaving 
advancing faster than any of the 
other crafts, it’s hard to find a state 
which does not offer something of 
which its aspiring beginners can take 


advantage. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Fletcher Farm Craft School. Proc- 


torsville, Vermont, sponsored by the 


Society of Vermont Craftsmen. June 


30-September 5. In 2-week periods 


Berta Frey of New York City and 
Woodstock, New York will teach 
throughout the summer. It is sug- 
gested that beginners enroll for the 
first two periods, when it is possible 
for them to receive more personal 
attention. The teacher training course, 
with credit given by the education 
department of the State of Vermont, 
will begin August 11 and continue 
through the 22nd. Credit is given fot 
other sessions, providing the student 
has received previous approval of the 
department or division concerned 

In addition to weaving, courses 
will be offered in Early American 
decoration, 10 weeks: and 2-week 
periods in applied design, oil and 
water color painting, silver craft, pot 
tery, block printing, silk screening, 
lower 


and elementary crafts for 


grades 
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For information write to Miss 
Anna E, H. Meyer, Society of Ver- 
mont Craftsmen, Brandon, Vermont. 





Seventh Annual Summer Arts and 
Crafts Workshop, sponsored by the 
Connecticut State Department of 
Education, at Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. June 23-July 4. 

Mrs. Evelyn Neher of New Ca- 
naan, Connecticut again will head the 
weaving department. Instruction will 
include both theory and_ practical 
weaving. Among guest consultants 
and lecturers will be Miss Florence 
E. House, in charge of weaving for 
the department of occupational thera- 
py, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, and 
Mrs. Marguerite P. Davison, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, author of “A 
Handweaver’s Pattern 

This is an adult workshop, with no 


> 9 
rn Ik. 


entrance requirements. Instructors in 
weaving and the other crafts are well- 
known artists and craftsmen, pre- 
pared to meet students either on a 
professional or amateur level. Two 
hours’ credit is given for students 
with high school certification. 

Registration is open by mail from 
April 1 through June 7. For informa- 
tion write Kenneth H. Lundy, di- 
rector, State Department of Educa- 
tion, State Office Building, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 





[he Coach House Workshop in 
Arts and Crafts, Mason, New Hamp 
shire. July 5-Auqust 1 | 
rollment periods. 

The Coach House Workshop ot- 
fers instruction in weaving and paint- 
ing for adults interested in the arts, 
who prefer informal sessions rather 
than formal instruction. 
will be under the direction of 
Winogene 


P aaenal > 
a-Week en 


\Veaving 
Miss 
Redding, publisher — of 
“Reddigraphs” and 
Weavers’ Guild of Boston, Massa 
chusetts. Miss Helen G. Crathern, 
director of the workshop, will teach 
painting. Miss Crathern was former 
ly head of the art department in the 
Detroit, Michigan, public schools and 
is active in art circles there. 

The ‘Fellowship House” which 
provides living quarters, is a typical 
large Early American farm house and 


dean of the 


the handsome barn offers studio quar- 
ters, 





Brentwood School of Crafts, E p- 
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ping, New 
gust 1. 
Robert F. Heartz expects to offer 


Hampshire. July 7-Au- 


courses in advanced weaving, spin- 
ning, metal work and rug hooking. 
Mr. Heartz will have the weaving 
classes and specialists in their respec- 
tive fields will have the other classes. 





Bradford-Durfee Technical Insti 
tute. Fall River, Massachusetts. July 
7-August 15. 

This summer course is planned for 
professional weavers, for amateurs 
interested in leisure time activity, oc- 
cupational therapists, and teachers 
and is open to high school graduates, 
adults with high school background, 
and teachers in service. Courses may 
either be taken for credit or audited. 

Offered in an miportant textile 
center, the summer program should 
give students much of value outside 
the classroom. Weaving courses in- 
clude basic fundamentals of design 


ing, basic weaves and many effects 
they can produce, and simple tabric 
analysis. Students work on looms for 
basic formations, color, and 
arrangements on the looms. Other 
include elementary 
fabric analysis, elementary textile de 


weave 


textile courses 
signing and styling, fabrics and fibers, 
screen printing. Separate courses in 
drawing and painting, color and de 
sign also are given. 





The Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts, Liberty, Maine, 
September 5. 

For residents and 


June 29- 


non-residents, 
the program in crafts at the new 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 
is both informal and flexible, with 
enrollment periods arranged to suit 
the time the student may have avail- 
able. Under the direction of Francis 
S. Merritt, the school is now in its 
second year. (A comprehensive arti 
cle on the entire program appeared 
in the winter, 1951-52, issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman. 

Weaving courses will be under the 
direction of Priscilla Merritt, a grad 
uate of the Kingswood School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Among 
guest teachers will be Jack Lenor 
Larsen of New York City. 





NEW YORK 
Students 
IV omen’s Christian 
York Cit vy. Two short terms, dates to 
be announced. 


EASTERN 


Crafts League, Young 


Association, New 


Summer courses will be taught by 
Miss Edna Minor, instructor for 
many years, and Miss Claire Free- 
man, who spent last summer studying 
in the Scandinavian countries. Weav- 
ing courses are given at 206 East 
77th Street. Students should register 
at the Crafts Students League, 140 
West 22nd Street. 





Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York City. July 7- 
August 15. Limited. 
Miss Florence E. House again 


will teach weaving in the industrial 
arts department. She is director of 
weaving for the occupational therapy 
department, Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia, University. 


College of 





New York University, New York 
City. July 1-18 and July 21-August 
8. 

During the first period two courses 
in weaving will be offered in the 
School of Education, vocational arts 
department. One course includes ex- 
perience in all processes involving the 
2-harness loom, including designing 
and weaving of the finished fabric and 
the second involves instruction for the 
4-harness loom, including pattern 
drafting and weaving of finished fabric 
from threading draft. During the sec- 
ond term two courses in minor crafts 
will be given; the weaving, knotting, 
and knitting techniques, suitable for 
use with limited equipment, and the 
second, fabric decoration techniques, 
including stencil, block print, and 
silk screen. 





New York University, Chautauqua, 
Vew York. June 29-August 8. 
Mrs. Elsie H. Gubser of 
Oklahoma, weaver and 
bobbin lace expert, again will teach 
the weaving and bobbin lace courses, 
which will admit both professional or 


Tulsa, 
well-known 


amateur craftsmen, with no special 
entrance requirements. [Elementary 
courses will include weaving for be- 
ginners, warping and dressing looms, 
overshot patterns, and use of smail 
appliances for schools, with 8-harness 
weaving, special weaves and foreign 
techniques, original pattern drafting, 
and advanced inkle weaving offered 
for advanced students 


Courses in other 


crafts will be 


given by Sol Silverman, instructor 
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arts education, 
District of Columbia. 


in industrial 
district of the 





Pennsylvania State College, State 


College, Pennsylvania. June  30- 
August 9. 
Advanced theory and creative 


work in weaving is offered in the 
course in advanced home crafts, by 
Miss Salmon, 
chairman and the 
art department. In this course stu- 


Christine KF acting 


director of home 
dents may also choose from the fol- 


lowing: textile design, — stitchery, 


metal, wood, or ceramics. 





State Teachers College, 
New York. June 30-August 22. 8 and 


( )swego, 


4 weeks SESSIONS. 

A weaving course of especial in- 
terest to industrial arts teachérs will 
be offered at the Oswego, New York, 
State Teachers College under the di- 
Robert McWilliams, ac- 
from 


rection of 
cording to an announcement 
Arthur Hauler, director of the sum- 
Mr. McWilliams 
had professional, trade, and teaching 


While the 


credit at 


mer session. has 


experience in textiles. 
course usually given for 
tendance on a non-credit basis poss 
bly might be arranged. This course 
involves the study of designing, dye 
ing, hand and power weaving and en 
courages creative expression along 
these lines. Various fabrics are de 
signed and then woven on 2, 4, and 
8-harness looms. Textile study in- 
cludes also testing of the properties 
of natural and artificial fibers, varns, 
and fabrics, as well as preparation of 
original drafts, knot tveing, yarn an< 
warp preparation, and rug carving. 

Visual aids are used extensively 
and there will be three field trips to 
industries in the area. 





Creative Crafts, Guernsey, Pennsyl 
vania. June 1-August 1. 

Mrs. Osma C 
comprehensive course at her Pennsy!] 


Gallinger will offer a 


vania center, including weaving, spin 
ning, fabric darning, belt weaves, lace 
The National 
held 


weaves, and basketry. 


Conference will not be until 





June, 1953, and is scheduled for 
Texas. 
Alfred University, Alfred, New 


Limited. 
Following a successful experience 
summer 


York. June 30 August 10. 


with a course in weaving 
offered at the last minute last year, 


Alfred University organized a de 
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partment of textile design under the 
direction of Mrs. Irene Mitchell in 
which 11 senior students from the 
design department of the New York 
State College of Ceramics were en- 
rolled in the regular term. The sum- 
mer course is planned to be of special 
interest to art teachers and occupa 
tional therapists. The department is 
well-equipped and a large assort 
i materials has been 


ment of design 


assembled. Weaving is taught from 
the standpoint of creating textiles for 


contemporary living. 





Si hool of 
York City. 


Universal Hlandi rapes, 
Vew 

Courses will be given -throughout 
the summer with entrance at any time. 


Mrs. Myrtle A. 


charge. The weaving department has 


Brown will be = in 


much more space in the new school 


than in former quarters and more 


equipment is available. 











Above: Weaving room, Shutile Craft 


Guild. Left, Harriet Douglas Tidball, 
right, Mrs. Ruth Dunlop Currey. 
Below: Shuttle Craft Guild studio at 


Virginia City, \lontana 





SOUTH 

The Penland School of 
crafts, Penland, North 
Spring session, May 12-31; Summer, 
3-week periods, June 2-August 23; 
Winter, August 25-May 1, 1953. 


Weaving sessions 


Handi- 


Carolina. 


courses in all 
will be under the direction of Rupert 
Peters, formerly director of visual 
education in the Kansas City, Mis 


sourl, public schools. He will be as 


sisted by Miss Irene Beaudin, who 
for a number of vears was director 
of weaving in the [cole des Beaux 


\rts in Quebec, Colonel John Fish 
Mrs. \Weichel. 


More than 50 looms, from tapestry 


back, and Dorothy 


frames to 12-harness damask, are 


available tor student use, representing 
both 


\merican and Canadian manu 


facture. The opportunity to become 
acquainted with a variety of equip 
ment is invaluable for teachers, who 
are often faced with difficult equi 


ment problems on the job 
Beaudin, director of ce 
the 


Ramuski, Canada, will re 


(saetan 


ramics in government technical 
school at 
turn for summer courses in ceramics 
He designed and executed a_ vase 
which was presented to Queen [Eliza 


beth 


vear. Carlyle Smith, who studied with 


while she was in Canada last 


Baron Flemming of Sweden, will 


have special classes in silversmithing 


He is an instructor in the School oft 


Kine Arts, University of Kansas 
Design will be offered under Toni 
Ford. 

Twenty-two other instructors, all 
with excellent experience both as 
teachers and producing craftsmen, 
will compose the faculty this vear 
Instruction is offered in more than 
50 crafts. The spring session, with 


many simpler crafts emphasized, is 


especially for housewtve a home den 
workers, and 


Onstration recreation 


leaders in various fields 

Kall and winter sessions, not di 
vided into terms, will open August 
25 and continue to May 1, 1953 
Students may enter at any time and 
will receive more individual instru 
tion trom the regular staff than 1s 


possible in the more crowded sw 
mer 
There 


courses 


are no entrance require 
crafts, ac 


Morgan, dh 


ments, except interest in 
cording to Miss Lucy 
rector. Courses and instructors meet 
all requirements of and are approved 
by the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industrial Educa 
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Vrs Ire nec Mitche IT, who fear hes the 
Alfred University, 


tion and the department cooperates 
with the school through existing laws 
for federal assistance in vocations 
education 





Vorth Texas State College, Den 
ton, Texas. June 2-July 11 and July 
l4-dugust 22. Limited. 

Rudolph Fuchs, associate professor 
of tine arts, will teach the summer 
classes in weaving, which are planned 
for teachers, beginning and advanced 
weavers, amateurs. Students will 
work with various types of looms, 
and will concentrate on planning of 
materials for specific applications, 
such as upholstery, drapery, table 
linens and other uses. 





Hluckleberry Mountain Ilorkshop 
Camp, Hendersonville, North Caro 
”) 


na. June lugust 23 


Helen Hironimus will teach wea, 
ing, both simple and pattern, through 
out the season. She has studied weav- 
ing at the School for American 
Craftsmen, Rochester, New York, 
and at Alfred University, Alfred, 
New York. The camp offers courses 
In writing, painting and = design, 
ceramics, and photography in addi 
tion to weaving. Miss [Evelyn C. 
Haynes is director. 





Craft Iorkshop, Pi Beta Phi School 

and University of Tennessee. Gatlin 

burg, Tennessee. June 10-July 106. 
Mary Elizabeth Starr Sullivan will 
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new course iil modern weaving al 


Alfred. New Y ork. 


return to teach advanced weaving and 
rug weaving, while Meda Varker 
Johnston, formerly with the Cal 
fornia College of Arts and Crafts, 
will have the elementary courses 
Miss Marian G. Heard, professor of 
craft design at the University of 
Tennessee, will direct the workshop. 
(sraduate and undergraduate credit 
is offered through the University of 
Tennessee. Information: Miss Ruth 
Dver, director, Pi Beta Phi School, 
Gatlinburg. 





MIDDLE WEST 

The Weavers Studio, Greenfield 
Millage, Dearborn, Michigan. June 
23-July 12. July 21-August 9%. 
Limited. 

Miss Ida M. Gustafson is now 
director of the Weaving Studio in 
(Gireenneld Village, Dearborn, Mich 
igan, which is under her private 
management. A weaver with 30 
years’ experinece, trained in Sweden 
and Finland, she also has had teach- 
ing and production experience in the 
United States. Classes are planned 
for professionals, whether in teach 
ing, occupational therapy, or pre Tater 
tion. About one-fourth of the course 
will be devoted to textile theory and 
design and the remainder to weaving 
practice. 





University of Lowa, lowa City. Jun 
1] 4 lugust 10. 


Lulu DD. Smith will offer a course 


in the fundamentals of weaving with 
emphasis on contemporary practise. 
This is a regular course in the de- 
partment of home economics, College 
of Liberal Arts, which requires 
courses in textiles and art as prereq- 
uisites. Miss Smith’s classes have 
included many students of home 
economics and art. 





The Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. June 23- 
August 2. 

William) Sparr will teach the 
courses in weaving in the summer 
session, which are abbreviated but 
similar in content to the regular 
winter courses. Examples of the ap- 
plicant’s creative work must be sub- 
mitted in conjunction with his appli 
cation for admission. 





FAR WEST 
University of Washington, School of 
Home Economics. June 23-27 and 
June 28-July 3. 

Mrs. Lea Van Pymbrook Miller, 
professor of decorative art at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
will direct two workshops, the first 
for professional or semi-professional 
weavers and the second for less ex- 
perienced but competent craftsmen. 
Beginning weavers are not eligible. 
\ third week may be offered, depend- 
ing upon response. Mrs. Miller is 
especially interested in research in 
primitive weaves and design and the 
modern adaptation of old weaves. 





Barnsdall Arts and Crafts Center, 
sponsored by department of recrea 
tion and parks, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia. Limited. Year round courses. 

Courses of interest to weavers in 
both professional and amateur classi- 
fications are offered by Miss Agnes 
de LeBarre and Miss Gladys Hend- 
ricks, both professional weaver®rs. 
Students are given training on va 
rious types of weaving on 2 and 4 
harness looms. Courses in other 
crafts also are offered. 





Spanish Village Studio, Balboa 
Park, San Diego, California. 

Miss Marian Kendall, who teaches 
adult classes in the San Diego Even- 
ing High School, will offer special 
courses for children from 9 to 13 
vears old and for 16 years and older 
in her own studio this summer. In 
addition to regular weaving instruc- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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APRIL 
Thirty-third Annual Toledo Area Artists Exhibition, The Toledo, Ohio 


Museum of Art. Some weaving included in this show. Dates to 
be announced. 

Eighth Annual New England Folk Festival, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. April 25-26. 
Massachusetts Association of Handicrafts Group, Museum of Art 
Worcester, Massachusetts. First of proposed series of annual ex- 

hibitions of Massachusetts crafts. April 3-May ||. 

First Indiana State Weaving Exhibit, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Sponsored 
by the Fort Wayne Art Museum and assisted by the Fort Wayne 
Shuttlecraft Guild. Exhibit open to all handweavers residing in In 
diana. For details write Fort Wayne Art Museum, 1202 West 
Wayne Street. April 6-27. 

Sixteenth Ceramic National, 
New York. Through April 
25-May 18. 

"Good Design,’ Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

California Crafts, Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. April 5-26. 

Seventh National Decorative Arts-Ceramics Exhibition, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Art Association. Closing date for entries March 17. April 12- 
May 12. 

The Textile Guild of the Society of the Arts and err hag 145 Newt 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts.. Exhibition and sal Dates to be 
announced. 


Memorial Auditorium 


Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica 
16. Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Museum, April 


Second Annual Tucson Festival, Tucson, Arizona. Apri! |3-27 

Richmond, California, Art Center, First annual exhibition of water 
colors, prints, and decorative arts. Juried show. Through Apri! 24 

Eastern Arts Association Convention, Hote! Ambassador, Atlant 
City, New Jersey. April 16-19. 

Springfield, Missouri, Museum. Exhibition of craftsmen's work 


Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. Thr 
April 30. 

The Artist's Mart, 1630 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Washinator > 
Work of Washington craftsmen for sale. Weaving included. Indef 


Ribbons and Laces and Old Fashioned Faces, Metr tan Museu 
of Art, New York City - Kamibition oF rtrait stumes and furnish 


Early America. Indefin 


Men of the Montana, Museum of Natura Nev C 
Exhibit of a Peruvian rainforest. Indefinite 

The Japanese Craftsman, Newark, New Jersey, Museum. Indef 

National Shrines of Post sony rg yd America, The Scalamandre 
Museum of Textiles, 20 West Stree New York City 

"New Design Trends,’ The Mu: 2um of Modern Art, || West 53rd 
Street New York City. Fyh bit n g Ot pairs { mparable t } 
illustrating changes in design during the past 20 years. Fabr by 


Anni Albers and Virgini Neg 
New York Society of Craftsmen, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York Cit 
Annual exhibition. Pre-view April 19. Closes May 


MAY 


tchester Workshop, Westchester Coun- 


Annual Student Exhibition, We 
ty Center, White Plains, New York. May 18-2é 


Italy at Work, City Art Museum of St. Lou St j Mis 
May 4-June 14. 

Sixteenth Ceramic National, Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Museum. T 
May |8. 


"Good Design,” Chicago Merch 

California Crafts, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tennessee 
May 10-31. 

Seventh National Decorative Arts-Ceramics Exhibition, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Art Association. Through May 12. 


Kentucky Weavers, Lou Tate, Star Hall, San 
Also, Nora Ruuth, fashion 
handwoven materials. Local exhibits also shown. May 1|6-17. 


Jesigner, will show how she _ handles 


“Design at Home," Community Center, Palo A 
sored by Women S Architectura Leaaue Cx act 
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EXHIBITIONS 


of Interest to the 
Handweaver & Craftsmen 


and American Institute of Architects. Includ 


Profe: nal Weavers As ciation « f San Frar Ma 16 
Contomporary Hand Weavers of Texas, Beaumont. Annua 
and veniion. May 3-4. 
Third Annual Exhibition of Northwest Ceramics, Oregon Ceramic 
Studio, 3934 S. W. Corbett Avenue, Portiand, Oregon. May 14 
; 14 


Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen, The Cleveland, Oh Museun 
Art. Annual May Show 


Twenty: Fifth ational High School Art Exhibition, Carneg 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Will be circuited. May 3-30 
“New Design Trends," The Museum of Modern Art, New 


JUNE 


Fourth Annual Exhibition of Serene | shia -samag-saeaee of Cali- 


fornia, M. H. de Young Memoria m, San Fr 

jallery w be devoted ft na nteri jroup na t 

draperies ang fable setting nd second gallery w NTA wea 

IO par Faa >] 7 4 a be a UN } 
California Crafts, Merchandise Mart hicag no une 15 
"Young Americans,’ America H e, 32 East 52nd Street, New York 

City Third Innua me TIT ; ( q aare T entrie May 2 


ine Cartiniale 
"Good Design, " Merchand Mart : 
Third Annual Exhibition of Northwest Reieiithies becutea 


Studi: Portland. Thre ine a 
sapitrnaine Ceramic National, ersity of Minnesota Art Gallery, Mir 
ak ine 27-August * 
Italy at Work, City Art Museum of St M Through June |4 
Indian Art and RE ae and rai Indian Ser 
summer Sch Brigham City, Utah. Sponsored by the Indian Art 
and Crafts Board, United States Department of the Inter 
2-27 


JULY 
Second now — Scott Fair, Maine's Massachusetts House W 


shop, L nvil sine y 14-19 
Fifth Annual sean Fair of the Southern Highlands, City A 
orium, Asheville, Nortt yr , ily 21-2 


California Crafts, Merchand Mart 

"Good Design,’ Merchandise Ma 

Sixteenth Ceramic National, t f M 
Minnear s. Through August 24 

"Young Americans,” 


+ 


— ¢ 4 
. INTOUGN oer 


"Good Design," Merchana 


AUGUST 


Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk, Mair Twelfth A 
aos ‘ 7 r r t 
caflanwa. slambarabie 

Fourth Annual Cape Cod Craftsman's Fair, rv Massa 
Held +a Sr k The ( "IY ; , { 


Avuaust ) 0 A.M.-8 P.M 


Nineteenth pane paneg- yond s Fair of League of New hea om Arts 


and Crafts, Be p R st al Area, G 1, New 
Auaust 5-9. 

California Crafts, Curri gallery of Art, Mar ter New Ham: 
August |-September 

Sixteenth Ceramic National, University of Minnesota Art Gallery, M 


neapolis. Through August 24 
"Young Americans,’ America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New 
City. Through September 5 


"Good Design,” Merchandise Mart, Chicag 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 


Circuit 


Textiles in sprightly designs, in 
cluding many printed on handwoven 
materials, provided perhaps the most 
interesting section of the exhibition of 
Japanese handcrafts shown at the 
Brooklyn, New York, Museum, which 
closed \pril 6. The exhibition will gO 
on tour, under the sponsorship of the 
\ssociation of Western Museums, for 
several months. The exhibition was 
selected by Dr. Soetsu Yanagi, director 
of the National Folk Art Museum in 
Tokyo from the work of members of 
the Folk Art Society of Japan. All the 
objects were chosen as suitable for 
modern living. In addition to textiles, 
ceranucs, basketry, lacquer work, and 
Japanese papers were shown. 

Anexhibition of Japanese handcraft 


SPRING 1952 




















Vi ee 


Ma Tt 
















Above and left Japanese textiles, 
shown at the Brooklyn Museum: 
above, handblocked and handwoven 
cotton material, by Migasawa; upper 
left, printed cotton material for man’s 
ordinary kimona; lower left, hand- 
woven cotton used for girls’ and 
children’s kimonas. Below: Hand- 
woven fabrics by Virginia weavers 
shown at the Norfolk Museum of 
Arts and Sciences. 


is also being shown at the Newark, 
New Jersey, Museum 





The First Tidewater [Exhibit of 
Contemporary Arts and Crafts was 
held at the Norfolk, Virginia, Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences December 
4-18 with the Tidewater Guild of 
Handloom Weavers and the Museum 
as joint sponsors. All articles were 
for sale because it was felt that the 
competition offered by a sale would 
arouse as much creative effort as 
prize awards would have done. Dem- 
onstrations were popular and visitors 
were allowed to weave on the demon- 
stration loom. 

Textiles receiving special comment 
were woven by Mrs. Julian Betts, 
Mrs. T. W. Sibert, Mrs. Mathew 
Matson, Mrs. Lucy Brook Witt, Mrs. 
Ali Levin, Mrs. Edward Ireland, and 
Mrs. W. N. Nash. Illustrated here 
are, from top left; reed and bamboo 
on varicolored warp, with aqua nap 
kin tweed in wine, blue, and dark 
gray; cocktail napkins, striped mer- 
cerized warp of gold, bright blue and 
red with natural linen weft, bronze 
lurex at each end; background, up- 
holstery material, cork 10/2 mercer 
ized warp, threaded and treadled to 
conventional summer and _ winter, 
biege rayon boucle for pattern weft 
and slate blue rayon boucle wound 
with gold lurex for tabby ; dinner mat 
and napkin, white linen, pattern accent 
in gold; girdle, Peruvian pickup 
separated by rep stripes in red, black, 
yellow, pick up threads green blue, 
background white; upholstery, 20/2 


~ 


I 








) 


vellow cotton Warp, weft in 2-2 twill, 


with red, blue, and tan stripes against 
gold; cocktail apron, mixed warp; 
lower left, Missouri check, summer 
and winter, warp 10/2 mercerized cot 
ton, tabby, gray wool. 

The guild was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1951, by pupils from the museum 
weaving classes taught by Mrs. Betts. 
Novem- 
ber, 1952, is being considered by the 
organization. All Virginia craftsmen 
who are interested are asked to write 


\ week’s craft festival for 


the Guild in care of the museum. 





si dota ’ 
fhe seventh annual exhibition of 


Michigan Artist-Craftsmen 


included 
51 textile total of 
? 


. 
262, representing also ceramics, metal 


entries out of a 


work, wood and plastics, and furni 
ture at the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
February 26-March 30 


Joy Lind of 
Detroit 


was the winner of the Mrs. 
George Kamperman prize for woven 
textiles, for a group which included a 
cerise drapery, a vellow drapery in 
leno weave, white and gold upholstery, 
and upholstery in gray shadow check 
Ruth Ingvarson was awarded honor 
able mention for a woven linen table 
cloth in tan and brown and Carolyn 
\ osburg of Pontiac won the prize for 
printed textiles. One of the interest 
ing exhibits was a Persian wool rue 
in olive, turquoise and brown, by 
Ruben Eshkanian of Bloomfield Hills, 
which won a $50 prize 

' consisted of 
Charles Nagel, director of the Bri Ok 
lyn Museum, Miss Marion L. Fosdick 
of the New York State College of 
Ceramics at Alfred, New York, and 
John Van Koert. design director of 


he jury this year 


Towle Silversmiths. They brought to 
their task an extremely varied experi 
ence of handcraft and design for in 
dustry, and a wide acquaintance with 
the best work not only of this country 
but of Europe. Their selection was 
based upon standards of fine crafts 
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manship, feeling for material and im- 
agination and taste. 





ThelOth Annual Pacific Coast Tex 
tile Exhibition at the City of 
San last March, 


time a wide 


Paris, 


Francisco, otfered 


for the first variety of 


handwoven apparel fabrics and ac 





munia- 


cessories. .\n nye these 


were 
ture jacket models of fabrics designed 
and woven by Kay Gsearyv oi Sacra 


mento according to the “planned 
weaving” method developed by Marta 
Page. Two basic styles were shown 
and the pattern for the Fledermaus 
desien Was placed onsale for the 
first These 


result of Mrs. Page's experience with 


time. patterns were the 
designing and making up handwoven 
materials for an exhibition of the 
Contemporary Handweavers of Cali 
fornia. She became convinced that the 
handweaver can design clothing tab- 
rics with the trimming woven in, to 
ceive beautiful and unusual etfects that 
are completely individual, and t 
simplified plan will enable her to make 
the garment quickly, with little cut 
ting and waste. Five versions of the 
jacket were shown, in various colors 
and yarns. This jacket, illustrated on 
page 27 of this issue, she believes ts a 
classic style that can be worn for years 
without appearing dated and can, by 
choice of yarns, be made for sports, 
casual, afternoon, or evening wear. 


| L¢ rnusehc Id 


shown, as 


items, and tapestries 


were well as handwoven 


drapery and upholstery fabrics 





the “(Sood 
Design” exhibition, sponsored by the 


entries for sunnier 








\rt, New York, 
Merchandise Mart 
should be sent to the Museum, 11 
West EreeL, May 15 
Weavers should send small swatches 


Museum of Modern 
and the Chicago 


53rd before 


first, with description of fabric in 
cluding purpose for which it 1s to be 


used in a decorative scheme 





The 


annual 


first of a proposed series 01 


Mas 
sachusetts crafts opened at the Wor 


museum exhibitions of 


cester Museum of Art April 3, te 
close May 11. The initiation ot this 
series of exhibitions is the mayor 


project of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Handicraft Groups this year 
Miss 


Miuseul, 


|ouisa Dresser, curator of the 


and former chairman and 


education chairman of the association, 


will be in charge 


The purpose { the exhibitions will 


he to show craft work which in its 


design and function is characteristic 
of the middle of the twentieth century, 
original creative 


and which 1s. the 


work of the craftsmen 








raftsmen's exhib 
tion. Top left and down. Jury, Charles 
Vagel. dire for. Brool AU) 
Warton L. Fosdick, New 
College oft C erailics, 


A Cori, 


S/] ithe. 


vlrt sf -( 


Wuseun 
York State 

John Vai 
Towle Silve 
Ruben Eskan 
detail, and 
Joy 


design director, 

Persian rug, 
ian; Yellow leno drapery, 
group of prizewinning fabrics b) 
Lind oT Detroit. 
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FOR SALE 


na 


—— JEWELL'S 
Fort Myers Beach 
Florida 











WEAVING INSTITUTES will be held in 
June at Chicago, July at Saugatuck, Michi- 
gan, and August 4 through 16 at Ashburn- 
ham, Massachusetts. by Miss Florence 
Daniels, 831 Polk St., Chicago. and Miss 
Cornelia Stone, 1211 E. Court St.. Kanka- 
kee, Illinois, with Miss Myra Davis, 739 
Boyston St., Boston, Massachusetts, also a 
member of the staff at Ashburnham. 








jack 
larsen 


studio 25 e. 73 st., n. y. c. 


Announces a round robbin cor- 
respondence class in 
design and color 


tr. 9-1517 


woven 








PRIVATE LESSONS 
Agent for 
LECLERC & SABINA LOOMS 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 ALTON ROAD FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








weaving workshop 
lili blumenau 


day and evening classes 


53 e. 9th st., n.y.c. al. 4-7363 





Auckleberry 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
June 29—August 24 


WRITING @ PAINTING @e HANDCRAFTS 


Work with noted teachers o your own. Rust 
abins on the slope of Huckleberry M 
and pine, at feet. For booklet H 


Evelyn G. Haynes, Dir. Hendersonville, N. C. 
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At the New York Furniture Mar 


ket January 21-25, most of the 


modern furniture was designed and 
styled better than the fabrics used 
with it. Many were Jacquard design- 
ed mohair friezes. These proved good 
tradi- 
tional furniture ; however, no new de 


sellers on modern as well as 
sign technique was shown 1n this line 
The textures can be divided into two 
categories. The first made use of nub 
and slub yarns and strongly empha 
sized surface interest, and was found 
in Jacquard and dobby designs, piece 
dyed as well as varn dyed. These 
were mostly higher priced fabrics of 
good wearing quality. Most of these 
yarn dyes were shown in tone-on 
The texture 
category emphasized, with more or 


tone execution. other 


less success, color blends. Two or 


three color combinations of flake or 
seed yarns were not infrequently en 
counteted here. So were spun dyed 
yarns, moulines, jaspes and others. 
A few showed real ingenuity on the 
part of the designer but a careful ob 
server could easily spot copies and 
Many of 


cheaper 


imitations. these textures 


le ¢ iked 


were. 


than they actually 


One especially outstanding fabric 
was shown with the colors tastefully 
blended and 
face interest added by single mohair 
threads 


friezes 


well-balanced and sur 


forming tiny loops as in 


These loops were at least 
one-half inch apart in each direction 
and the threads 
hound in so) 


Hausne) 


them well 
I] alte } 


forming 


as not to pull 





Vrs. Blanche Hardt. whose purple 
handbag 
thre Rive drt 


won the weaving prize im 


Show, San Antonio 


St. Paul Gallery 
Craft Market 
OUR Paul 
Gallery and School of Art, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, introduced as part 


years ago the St. 


of its regular program the Crafts- 
Market—a non-profit activity 
with a three fold objective. The first 


man’s 


was to extend the Gallery’s regular 


educational function—to awaken 
public realization to the fact that art 
is not limited to drawing, painting and 
sculpture ; and that it can and should 
be an integral part of the everyday 
life of the average person. The second 
was to exhibit work by the top artist- 
craftsmen in the and the 
third 


sales outlet for those scores of artist 


country ; 
was to maintain a continuous 
craftsmen. 

The experiment, which began with 
an exhibition of work by a dozen 
craftsmen, has grown to include the 
work of more than 50 throughout the 
United States. It has become a most 
Paul 


p< int of 


important activity of the St. 
Gallery and an excellent 
contact with the public, according to 
Malcolm E. Lein, director. That same 
public has responded with high praise 
for such typical items from past ex- 
hibitions as Sam Kramer’s bold and 
skillful jewelry, the restrained power 
of Warren \lixandra Mac- 


Kenzie’s rich warmth 


and 
ceramics, the 
of a John May wood bowl, and the 
Michiko Sato. 
been the 


charming textiles of 
Proof of the 


wide extent of purchases 


interest has 
The marketing program operates 
Work is sent to the 
St. Paul Gallery where it ts reviewed 
Work is 


judged on excellence of design, and 


as follows: 1. 


bv a Selection Committee 
technical proficiency. Price is deter 
mined by the craftsmen; it 1s not a 


factor of consideration in selection. 


Emphasis is on contemporary and 
original design, with highest stand 
ards of excellence maintained. 2. All 
work is handled on consignment with 
Fin" per cent ot selling price is retained 
by the market to help defray direct 
expenses. 3. Work accepted is fea 
tured in exhibitions ; retained for sale 
for a reasonable period ; may be with- 
drawn by the craftsman at any time 
after 30 days. All work is covered by 
insurance 

\rtist-craftsmen are invited to 
write the St. Paul Gallery if they 
are interested in having their work 
included in the program. 
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Early weaving draft, 1842, entitled “Nine Checks,” by Armena Arnold, Nor- 
wich, in the collection of The Farmers’ Museum at Cooperstown, New York. 
In the weaving classes scheduled for the seminars in American culture at the 
museum this summer Miss Virginia Parslow will teach the reading of old drafts. 





Split bamboo in a woven room dividers in “Open House” presented by “Living 
for Young Home Makers” at the National Home Furnishings Show last year. 


Dividers made with Knit-Wood strips. 
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HIGH QUALITY 
FOR HANDWEAVING Y A ke N 4 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN © NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE $4 ()00 


Try our Bargain Package of As- 

sorted Yarns of every Descrip- 

tion (18-20 Ibs. net) prepared 

under the personal supervision of Plus 
our Mr. Grant. Postage 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 


J. C. YARN CO. 


109-111 Spring St., New York 12, N. Y. 
(no connection with any other concern) 











The 
Society of Vermont Craftsman 


offers Summer Courses 
June 30th-September 5th 


In two-week periods, in the following sub- 
jects: Applied Design, Early American 
Decoration, Glass Painting, Jewelry Mak- 
ing, Oil and Water Color Painting, Pottery, 
and Weaving under Miss Berta Frey, at 
Fletcher Farm Craft School, Proctorsville, 
Vermont. 


Write for Circular 
MISS ANNA E. H. MEYER 
BRANDON, VERMONT 








WEAVING SERVICE 


Botany, Cheviot, Harris wools from 
SCOTLAND 
Tweeds from ENGLAND 
LINENS from FRANCE and 
IRELAND 
Cottons, Boucles, rayons 


NILUS LECLERC LOOMS. 


Send 35c in COIN ONLY, please, 
for a full-set-of-five price lists with 
actual samples attached to 

DOROTHY BROWNELL, 


Consultant, 


SEARLE GRAIN CO., LTD. 


“Farm Home Weaving Service” 
318 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Canada 














THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


announces two new publications: 
The PORTFOLIO supplement to the HAND- 
WEAVERS BULLETIN, monthly, containing 
woven samples, photographs, yarn samples, 
and special features. 

eee ee S tae 

Subscription (12 copies) .. 10.00 
THE INKLE WEAVE, A Guide for weaving 
on the Inkle Loom. A 24-page booklet, lavish 
with photographs and diagrams, including 
working drawings for building an Inkle Loom. 


Price $2.25 


Membership in Shuttle Craft 
Guild, including subscription 
to monthly HANDWEAVER’S 


ED ovat ina Guess at $5.00 
SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 
Box 78 Virginia City, Montana 
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New York State Sponsors Weaving 
in New Craft Project at Woodstock 


NEW vocational education proj- 


ect has been started in| Wood 
stock, New York, for adults who 
are working in or desire to enter 


helds as 


which is being 


the hand and crafts 


practicing craftsmen, 


arts 


studied as a point of departure for a 
statewide development of — similar 
classes in a new 
by the State 
Phe 
handweaving classes for adults, un 
Mrs Stowall, 
ranged through the cooperation of 
the Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen 
and the Woodstock Board of [-duca- 


tion last 


program supervised 
education Department. 
establishment of vocational 


der Besse Was al 


November. Other vocational 
the program 
perimentation in the crafts, decora- 


classes 1n include ex 
tive techniques, and marketing crafts 
products. 

the 
Conference 
which was held in October when EF 


Classes started shortly after 


successful Craftsmen’s 


SPRING 1952 


Blanchard Brown, associate super 


hand-arts and 
the 
extension 
State [Education De 
partment, outlined the new statewide 
vocational 


visor of vocational 


crafts education of Bureau of 


Occupational and Indus- 


trial Services, 
education program for 
adults who are earning or preparing 
to earn a part or whole of their in 
come through design, production, and 
sale of crafts products 

Interest in handweaving was stim 
ulated by an exhibition of work by 
Mrs. Stowall 


her own 


does 
production work in the 
Shop of the Woodstock 
Craftsmen. Many 
native materials, in- 
cluding pine-needles, the silk of milk 
weed pods, and stripped branches of 


who teaches and 


Weaving 
Guid of pieces 


were woven of 


a willow tree that grows in the gar 
den on the Guild property. 
The 


under 


new weaving class formed 


Mrs. 


Stowall meets two even 


Sample rugs of floss-knot, rags, loop, 
and shaggee type. 


ings a week in a well-equipped pro- 
fessional shop where instruction in 
all sorts of practical weaving projects 
are underway. Since the beginning, 
adult students have been experiment- 
ing with [ 


rug-making. Samples of 
floss-knot and rag types, loops and 
shaggee rugs were started on a varie- 
ty of looms. This activity provided 
experience with simple basic weaves 
and weft fillers such as wool, cotton, 
rag strips, (some dyed for special 
color effects) felt strips, jutes, and 
chenilles. 

The rug samples will be 
used later to determine a selection of 


woven 


marketable rugs to be made by mem- 
bers of this adult group in their own 
professional weaving. As the project 
develops, considerable emphasis will 
be placed upon originality of design 
and experimental work with the 
widest possible variety of fibers and 
the designing of new fabrics on the 
loom. 

When the student has learned the 
basic techniques of his craft and at 
tained enough mastery to produce 
saleable products, he will have an op- 
portunity to place his work in the 
the Woodstock Guild 
of Craftsmen. There he will be able 
to study the consumer's reaction to 
his product and profit by the shop 
manager's advice. 

The Woodstock classes 
are open to anyone in or near Wood- 
stock who can profit by the instruc- 


salesroom of 


weaving 


tion, providing he is self-employed 
as a practicing craftsman or indicates 
his desire to prepare to design, pro- 
duce, and sell craft products. Classes 
usually continue for ten weeks and 
students may enter at any time dur- 
ing the period. 

This pilot project is being studied 
very carefully as a basis for develop- 
ing vocational classes 
in other places in the State of New 
York. 
instruction in this type of class, which 
in general will be offered through the 
public 


handweaving 


\dults interested in weaving 


send in re 
quests to the local boards of educa 
tion, according to Mr. Or- 


ganization of classes depends upon 


schools, should 


Brown. 


the demand and will proceed as fast 
as the need is made known. Some de 
lays in organization may be caused 
by a lack of both space and adequate 
equipment in the schools. 


+] 








Handweaver & Craftsman 


Offers Prizes in Western Competition 


For Young Weavers 


ANDWEAVER & CRAFTS- 

MAN has offered a $50 Defense 
Bond as a special state prize for the 
best garment, handwoven as well as 
made by the entrants in the sixth an- 
nual home sewing contest, “Make It 
Yourself with Wool,” sponsored by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
The Wool New York 
City, for young women in the 13 
western wool growing Sub- 
scriptions to Handweaver & Crafts- 
man will be given to first, second, 


Jureau, Inc., 


states. 


and third honorable mentions in each 
state. 

The 1952 contest is open to girls 
from 14 to 22 living in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. 

In the general competition each girl 
may enter in only one class; junior 
for girls 14 through 17 and senior 
for girls 18 through 22. Contest gar- 


ments are limited to suits, dresses, 


and coats, made of 100 per cent virgin 
‘ the 
contest entrant. The handwoven gar- 


wool. All work must be done by 


ments also will be considered for 
other state awards. State winners 
42 


national honors: in the 


fashion show which will be 


compete for 
national 
Illinois, 
December 7 through 10th in conjunc- 


held this year in Chicago, 


tion with the national convention of 
the National Wool Asso- 
ciation. 

Last year Mrs. Joy Short. 19. of 
Bandera, Texas, was named as run 


Growers 


ner-up for the “Wool Princess” 
award, and appeared in the national 
fashion show wearing her’ white 
handwoven casual dress and_ stole. 
She received a $50 Defense Bond. 
Miss Jeannene Thompson, 15, of 
Ozona, Texas, won the National 
“Wool Princess” award and a $100 


Defense Bond. This award is for the 
outstanding contestant of all appear- 
ing in the national fashion show. 
Total which 
will compete this year so far amount 


awards for entrants 
to $25,000. Two grand prizes will be 
given in the national competition 

a $300 scholarship for the best gar- 
ment of all senior divisions by the 
Woolen Company 
the same amount by the Pendleton 


Forstmann and 


Woolen Mills for the best junior gar- 
ment. 

The following additional national 
prizes given: and 


will be junior 





Left to right, standing, Jeannene 
Thompson, national “Wool Princess,” 
rs. Willie B. Wilson, 
fest director, Joy Short, prize wine) 


Texas con 


and runner up for “Princess” award 
Seated, Mrs. Ernest Williams, San. 
Angelo, contestants’ chaperon. 


senior, first, mahogany console sew- 
in machines by 
Machine 


the Singer Sewing 
second, $100 
John Walther 
Fabrics, Inc., Botany Mills, Inc. ; and 
third, $100 Defense Bonds by I. A. 
Wyner and Company and The Wool 
Bureau, Inc. 

A $500 scholarship will be award 
ed by Colorado Women’s College to 
the participant in the national fash 
ion show, 17 through 19, 
skill 


standing in high school are adjudged 


Company ; 


Defense Bonds by 


whose 
home-sewing and academic 
outstanding, and who has been grad 
uated from high school not later than 


one year previous to the 1952 con 


test. 

State awards of cash, Defense 
sonds, fabrics, and other valuable 
merchandise will be announced jy 


\uxiliary members or sponsoring 
agencies. 

Mrs. John Will Vance of Coleman, 
Texas, is president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary. Contest directors are: Ari 
zona, Mrs. Ellen Kightlinger, assist 
ant state t+-H} Club Work, 
University of Arizona, Tucson; 
California, Mrs. J. L.. Fourness, 1104 
13th Avenue, Sacramento; Colorado, 


leader, 


Mrs. Michael Hayes, Union Stock 
vards, Denver; Idaho, Mrs. John 
Baptie, King Hill; Montana, Mrs 


Don Tavenner, Deer Lodge; Nevada, 
Mrs. Daniel B. Clark, East Ely: 
New Miss Rheba Boyles, 
extension clothing specialist, State 
College; North Dakota, Mrs. Roy L 
Olson, North Dakota 
\ssociation, 


Mexico, 


Llome eco 
$12 = =Eighth 
regon, Mrs 


nomics 
\venue South. Fargo: 


Peter Obiaque, Burns; South Dako 
ta, Mrs. \lice M. Blake, Belle 


Fourche; Utah, Mrs. Wynn S. Han 
sen, Collinston; Washington, Mrs. | 
W. Mearns, 1509 Lincoln 
Yakima; Wyoming, 
evans, 1519 South 


\venue, 
Mrs. ©. T 
Valnut, Casper 
For entry blanks write immediate 
ly to Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 


Fifth Avenue, New York City 1; 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 West 
Oth Street, New York City 36: or 
your state contest director. 
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Bright Future 
in Tweeds! 


WOVEN WITH IMPORTED 


aie = 2 4 Pe - 


BEEHIVE WOOLS 


» @+@ 


Why not try your hand at weaving tweeds? 
They’re fashion’s favorite fabric and often 
the smartest patterns are the simplest to 
make. The three yarns shown below are 
put up in ready-to-use 4-0z. tubes—suit- 
able for both warp and weft. With their 
glowing colors and rich mixtures you can 
achieve the heights in hand weaving art. 


1. BEEHIVE “TWEED,” Article W. 1, in 19 glorious 
colors, manufactured in Scotland. 


2. BEEHIVE “wooppeEcker,” Article W. 2, in nubby 
texture, 30 pastel, medium and-dark mixtures, 
manufactured in Scotland. 


; 3. TAM O’SHANTER “WoORSTED,” Article W. 3, in 22 
33 e? rr.ttstatea ' s beautiful colors, spun in the U. S. A. 
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GLITTERING TINSELS 


Put GLITTER into your Garments 


TINSEL GIMP 525 yd. tube $1.40 per tube 
FLAT TINSEL GLINT 600 yd.tube  .75 per tube 
Gold—Silver 


PLAID BELASTRAW 75 yd.tube .39 per tube 


Red—Green—Silver Tinsel artistically 
twisted with colored Belastraw. 


All non-tarnishable 


ALSO 
TRY OUR PACKAGE SALE 


ASSORTED FIRST QUALITY RAYON BOUCLES 
10 pounds $10.00 


| KAMINOW BROS. 


730 E. 147 Street New York 55, N. Y. 
Mott Haven 5-7200 








This is Headquarters for 


(WARP and WEFT) 


You may have explicit confidence in weaving, crocheting and lace- 
making supplies and equipment purchased from Hughes Faweett, Inc 
It's our business to make your weaving and crocheting easier and more 


enjoyable ...more economical, too. We have been leading importers and 
distributors of fine Irish linen threads and yarns for more than 63*years 


LECLERC LOOMS... MISSOURI LOOMS 
STRUCTO LOOMS... GOLDEN RULE LOOMS 


Stehedco Reeds, Harness Frames, Heddles .. . Shuttles of all varieties and 
makes...Hand and Electric Bobbin Winders... Text Books on Handweaving 
... Large Selection of all hand-loom weaving accessories .. . Cotton carpet 
warp and roving... Lurex metallic yarns... Selling agents for Lily Mills 


INEN CROCHET THREAD BOBBIN LACE MAKING 


— available in a large assortment 
of sizes and colors. Send 10 cents 
for sample color card number Two. 


— all supplies available for this fast 
growing art. Write for Free Circular 
Number One. 





Send for 40-page catalog No. 3 and com- 
plete book of samples containing 10 sample 
and color cards of linens, cottons and wools. 
Both for $1.00 postpaid...this price to be 
rebated on first order of $10.00 or more. 


Hughes Fawcett, ne. cs. re0e 


Dept. HW-12 





115 Franklin St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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"News of Weavers 
“E Weavers’ Gui Ids 


WO-YEAR-OLD Wisconsin Federation of leavers 

is planning a second exhibition for the summer 
tentative dates June 4-25, entries last week in May 
following their successful exhibition at the Milwaukee 
Public Library last June. A juried show, it brought out 
tine exhibits judged by Elsa Ulbricht, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, Mrs. H. DP. Kessenich and Mrs. Irene 
Kilmurry, Cardinal Stretch College. Grand prize 
le Mieux, Elm Grove, 
for upholstery, and first honorable mention to Lillian 


was awarded to Mrs. Louis A. 
Sienkowski, Milwaukee. emphasis in the Federa 
tion Is on contemporary weaving, with attention to good 
design and sound structure. The progress of the Federa 
tion indicates a rise im standards, according to reports 
\ny weaver in the state, whether or not a member, en 
titled to exhibit subject to jury decision and to compete 
for prize ribbons in nine classifications. New officers are: 
president, Mrs. Carl RK. Skupski (has served as president 
from founding), Milwaukee; first vice-president, Mrs 
\Valter Mrs. 


Glen James, Sheboygan; recording secretary, Mrs. Fern 


Pearce, Racine; regional vice-president, 


Boswell, Milwaukee; corresponding secretary, Mrs 
Hans Schoenich, West Allis; 
Ierickson, Milwaukee. 

Santa Barbara, California, 


treasurer, Mrs. John B 


Heavers Guild held its first 
exhibition last October—so successful, it will be an 
annual affair. One of the best-planned he'd ever seen, 
Nora 
Felker, in charge of the show, displaved a bedspread im 


according to Russell le. Groff of Robin and Russ 
traditional design of wool sheared, spun, and dyed by 
herself. Fine weaving in the contemporary manner by 
\melia K. Kearney, Jane S. Barnes, Pegge Hardy. Un 
usual stoles by Mrs. Barnes, Frederick Brown, Helen 
Ramelli, Mrs. C. L. 
and Carol Callister, in lace weave. Clever small overshot 


Ross, who used raw and spun silk, 


patterns by kethel Libby and Mrs. Ben Fish. Four pieces 
of Aklae, for wall hangings, by Mrs. Robert Gano, and 
Mr. Groff 
(juild meetings held the second Tuesday of each month 
\dult Edueation Center, 914 Santa Barbara Street, 
visitors invited. Weaving prize in the 11th Mis 
sourt Crafts Exhibition at the City Museum of Art, St 
Louis, last fall went to Margaret Drewes for a pall cloth 


«a twice-woven rug of handmade chenille by 


Woven of a combination of varns in both warp and 
weft, in design of inlay and Ghiordes knots, red back 
eround, vari-colored borders with design of crosses in 
gold and turquoise. Other weavers exhibiting were Lora 
Liebich, Carolyn Nichols, and Mae Watkins. Judged by 
Mrs. Katherine Kuh, Art Institute of Chicago. 

New Officers of the Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut 
are—president, Mrs. Rowena Jacoby, Trumbull; first 
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vice-president, Mrs. Marion Powell, Newington; second 
vice-president, Miss Bertha Pabst, West Hartford; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Effie Garrett, Ridgefield; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Florence Love, Bridgeport treas- 
urer, Mrs. Milded Clark, Woodbury. Future meetings, 
all open to the public, scheduled as follows: May 24, 
Meriden Y.M.C.A. with Miss Florence E. House; Sep- 
tember 20, Southbury Training School, round table dis- 
cussion; November 22, Bridgeport Y.W.C.A. 

Miss Ulla Cyrus, director of weaving at the Textile 
Institute, Boras, Sweden, talked to the New York City 
li eavers Guild March 1 and to the Associated Hand 
weavers at the Philadelphia Textile Institute March 8. 
She is here on a scholarship studying handweaving. Will 
write her impressions for the magazine. Tropical 
Heavers Guild of Florida held a state meeting at Clear- 
water April 2, 3, following a busy season for some mem- 
bers at fairs. Weaving shown for the first time at the 
State Fair, Tampa, in February, when demonstrations 
of 2, 4, and 8-harness and inkle looms created lots of 
excitement. First prize to Mrs. Bertha Needham, Clear- 
water, for sampler in original silver star design, second 
to Mrs. Raymond Truax, Tampa, for bridge luncheon 
set in 12-harness summer and winter. Mrs. C. L. Meek, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, exhibited weaving in a variety of 
native materials. Among demonstrators were Mrs. J. P. 
Smithers, Lakeland, Mrs. FE. Taylor, St. Petersburg, and 
the following from Tampa, Mrs. Pearl Bland, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Truax, Mrs. Louise Hansen, Mrs. A. Ware, 
Mrs. Sarah Smith, Mrs. Bedeaux Grimes, Mrs. J. R. 
Brimacomber. Southwest Florida Fair at Tampa, with 
daily demonstrations of weaving, attracted record crowds, 
with men more interested than women. Lots of blue rib 
hons to Mr. and Mrs. Joe Friedenthal of Fort Myers 
Beach. Both fairs requested weavers return next vear. 





Karmer’s Museum 


(Continued from page 31) 


mingle in intormal discussion groups in the pleasant 
lakeside resort atmosphere which is Cooperstown in the 
stummertime 

\gain this vear the staff of The Farmers’ Museum 
will give a course in early American methods of fiber 
preparation, spinning, weaving and dyeing. Linen, wool, 
and cotton will be discussed from many standpoints. 
Persons who enroll in this course will not only attend 
lectures on these subjects but will prepare flax, card 
cotton and wool, spin all of these fibers into weaving 
varns, and spin and lay a rope from tow. They will be 
able also to participate in the weaving of fabric and the 
dyeing of varn and fabric with natural dyestuffs. 

\mong other courses will be one which will teach how 
to read Instory from the landscape, the writing of his- 
torical fiction, local history, folklore, demonstrations in 
the decorative arts, and a course on the historical inter 
pretation of pictures 

If interest is shown a special afternoon session will 
he arranged in which a loom will be warped and_ the 
drafting of patterns studied. This session will be tailored 
to the individual needs of a very limited group. 

Communications concerning this course may be ad 
dressed to Janet R. McFarlane, Curator, The Farmers’ 
Museum. Cooperstown, New York. 
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Turn the crank... 
and knit with 








INQUIRIES 
INVITED 
from DEALERS, 
SCHOOLS and 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Special discounts 
available. Please 
write on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Knitting Machine, In- 
structions and Cone of 
Wool Yarn. (This 
price applies only in 
U.S. and Alaska.) 


@ Yarn goes in. 


@ Sew, weave or braid tubing into gifts, things to wear, things 
for your home. 


. knitted tubing comes out. 


Knitting with Hobby-Knit is really fun And it’s many times 
faster! It’s a thrill to see new things take shape with tubing knit 
from yarn, string, carpet warp or reclaimed wool from socks and 
old sweaters. The articles shown above are just a sample—there’s 
no limit to the possibilities for using your creative talents! 
Machine is complete, ready to clamp to table or arm of chair 


with cone of yarn and instructions Additional How-to-Knit’"’ 
booklet (listed below) gives step by step instructions for making 
hot pads, rugs, bonnets, bags, bath mats, etc and starts you 


off on a new handicraft 


MONTELLO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. H, Ripon, Wisconsin 
Please send me, postpaid: . Hobby-Knit Kits at $4.95 


Also send ‘How-to-Knit’’ booklets at 25¢c each 


Send me extra cones of 100% wool yarn at 39c 
Check quantity of each color red yellow kelly green; 
royal blue 
I enclose (check money order) for §$ Send C.0.D 
Name 
Street 
City or Town ... Zone State 
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FOR HWimesl HAND WEAVING 


arene 


Careful comparison will show 
you that Gilmore Looms have 
no superior . . . anywhere. Of 


G tl)0 7e Sturdy construction, with many 


practical, efficient features, 
and actually beautiful. 

Ore) i } } S Available in rigid types 
with 2 warp beams, 4 and 

8 harness; also in rigid or 


folding types with 1 warp beam, 4 and 8 harness. 
Write for literature and prices today. 


E. E. GILMORE 


330 S. COMMERCE ST. 
STOCKTON 34, CALIF. 
















“Glowcelt of Boston” 








BOSTON, MASS. 


IMPORTED 
LINEN YARNS 
For 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


SEND 35c FOR SAMPLES 


METLON 
Non-tarnish Metallic Yarn 
Gold, Silver, Copper 
Colors 


LANE LOOM 


Ideal for every Weaver 
Jack Type ® Counter Balance 


Send for Pamphlet H 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 
129SOUTH ST. DEPT.A —- BOSTON, MASS. 
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Indian Weaving 
(Continued from page 8) 


were used for clothing, the smaller ones with narrow 
stripes for the women and the large ones with wide stripes 
for men. All were woven on the upright loom, as they 
are today, usually out-of-doors. Women always were the 
weavers among the Navajo, in contrast to the Hopis, 
where men produced the textiles. 

In the later “chief blankets” the stripes are broken by 
the use of small squares or rectangles, usually in red. The 
famous “bayeta” yarn was used for these figures. This was 
spun from the ravelled threads of imported English ma- 
chine-woven flannel, dyed with cochineal, a red which 
Indian women had been unable to obtain with vegetable 
dyes and which they could not resist. Only a dull red was 
possible with native alder and mahogany. This was sold 
to the Indians by Spanish traders. The often made state- 
ment that the “bayeta” yarn was raveled from the dis- 
carded trousers of Spanish soldiers is also a fable, accord- 
ing to Dr. Mera. 

Zigzag lines, woven in small steps called “terraces,” 
began to appear, and then larger figures, diamonds and 
lozenges of varying sorts, imposed on the striped back 
grounds, all based, however, on the stripes and stepped 
zigzags. This was the beginning of the “classic’”’ period for 
the Navajo blankets, extending from around 1850 to about 
1870. It is marked by technical excellence, introduction 
of more color, and greater and greater elaboration of 
design. As the Navajos came in contact with more people, 
both alien and native, their designs tended to change, 
influenced from what they saw, such as chevrons on 
soldiers uniforms, and designs of imported fabrics, and 
various devices on foreign objects. Some motifs resemble 
heraldic devices. 

Mexican motifs began to appear, derived probably from 
the beautifully woven serapes of Saltillo, San Miguel, and 
Oaxo. Blankets often were of the poncho type definitels 
indicating Mexican influence. The “slave” blankets, from 
all indications, were woven during the “classic” period by 
Navajo weavers who had been carried into captivity by 
the Mexicans or Spaniards and were sold by Spanish 
traders. They were woven on the upright looms, which 
probably were taken with the weavers, but with Mexican 
yarns, dyed with Mexican dyes, and often in Mexican 
motifs. Two-ply yarn was characteristic of Mexican wea 
ers, while Navajos usually used single ply. Mexican raids 
contmued as late as 1860, regardless of either Mexican 
or United States laws or the edicts of the church 


The United States government assumed responsibility 
for the Navajos at the close of the War with Mexico 
in 1848. Change of governments, however, meant little to 
the Indians who continued their raids, now against the 
Americans as well as the Spaniards, Mexicans, and neigh 
boring tribes. This continued until the end of the 3-year 
Navajo war in the sixties when the famous scout, Kit 
Carson, subdued the tribe, not by capturing the Navajos, 
but by capturing their sheep. The Indians were brought 
down from their mountain territory to a reservation 
Bosco Redondo—and for some four years a futile effort 
was made to turn the sheepherding Indians into farmers, 
resulting in great hardship and suffering for the Indians 
and heavy expense for the government. Since the country 
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was unsuitable for farming and the Indians were hostile 
to the idea they finally were returned to their mountainous 
territory, in what is now part of New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado, and Utah. 

Changes came thick and fast when white settlers 
came in great numbers to the Southwest, after it had 
become United State territory. They brought with them 
machine-made goods for trade, including machine-spun 
yarns and commercial dyes. The building of the railroads 
increased both the number of white inhabitants and the 
supply of trade goods. The colorful blankets had _ first 
caught the eyes of the army during the Mexican and 
Indian wars and many had been sent East, which later 
found their way into museum collections. When Ameri- 
cans wanted new blankets and native wool was not avail- 
able for the Navajos on the reservation, they often 
provided domestic Germantown or other machine spun 
wool. 

Machine spun yarns were introduced earlier, however, 
by European refugees who had come to the Southwest as 
traders, because of the political disturbances of 1848. They 
brought from Europe, Saxony (from Merino wool) and 
Zephyr yarns from which many fine rugs were made. 

American traders saw a saleable article in Navajo weav- 
ing and, when the response to the first blankets sent “back 
east” was favorable, began to introduce a sort of a “speed- 
up.” Aniline dyes had a fascination for the native weavers, 
since their use eliminated the long process of vegetable 
dyeing and introduced brilliant, although harsh, colors 
which to them were unusual and attractive. Navajo women 
probably regarded their new materials as a labor saving 
device, rather as American women regarded vacuum 
cleaners after brooms. In addition to foreign and domestic 
machine spun varns which were sold in large quantities, 
American materials were raveled and rewoven, or cut in 
strips. The Navajos, as did weavers all over the world, 
used strips of new or worn cloth for weaving rugs, 
although not so extensively as American weavers, for 
example. Traders now introduced cotton warps, and began 
to urge the use of “fancier” patterns, and Navajo weaving 
reached its lowest point. All sorts of figures which had 
no relation to Indian motifs began to appear, many 
perhaps copied trom machine-made products. This was 
“swastika,” introduced for tourist trade, 
which so long was considered an Indian trade mark by 
the unknowing. 


the age ol the 


Not all the late 19th century designs, fortunately, were 
of this type. It was at this time that the serrated designs 
began to appear, which until fairly recently were accepted 
as almost the standard patterns. These designs were an 
attempt to get away from the simple zigzags and steps. 
Larger figures were evolved, in triangles, diamonds, or 
lozenges of various shapes, with serrated edges, or the 
serrations were used in zigzag patterns. Many of these 
were woven in black, gray and red machine spun, com- 
mercially dyed, yarns. In fact, so firmly has red been 
established as a characteristic of Navajo blankets and 
rugs that even now it is reported from sales centers that 
some buyers will not believe that a blanket without red 
is genuine 

The “banded background” type appeared in the later 
19th century, with motifs of different sizes used against a 
background of small stripes woven transversely to the 
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A Non-Profit Organization 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


IN THE KINGDOM 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


EXCELLENT STAFF 
VISITING EXPERTS 


WEAVING, WOODWORKING 
BLOCKPRINTING AND POTTERY 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 























HOMEWEAVERS... NEW YARNS! 
1 DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“We Fill Orders Ranging from 1 Oz. to 1000 Lbs.” 
Write for details and our FREE MASTER CARDS 


concerning our complete catalog of |7 sample cards, 
in all their exciting colors. They have been acclaimed 
by yarn experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range of styling and designing. 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard 
uopply and are available at all times. 


7, 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 10, N. Y. 
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warp. They sometimes seem to be superimposed. Of this 
period also are the “zoned” blankets, with stripes of vari- 
ous widths grouped together, either with plain color sepa- 
rations, or with some stripes composed of various tradi- 
tional motifs. Some of the most attractive designs in con- 
temporary rugs are descended from these designs. Serra- 
tions also were outlined in various colors. 

The “wedge weave,” a variation of tapestry technique, 
usually in coarse textures, also was a late design. Oblique 
triangles were woven in at an angle to the warp, causing 
a distortion of the warp and uneven edges. Some blankets 
of this type have an overall pattern in triangular wedges. 
Just why this was developed is not clear, since the tri- 
angles also could be put in in regular tapestry weave and 
usually were more attractive in that technique, Dr. Mera 
points out. Picture blankets also began to appear now, 
the first that Dr. Mera notes around 1864. At first these 
were thought to have ceremonial significance, but it is 
now considered that they simply represented the tendency 
of the Navajo weaver to use what she saw around her as 
the basis of her designs. Human figures, animal and bird 
forms are woven as realistically as possible in many in- 
stances. One of the most famous in the collection of the 
Laboratory of Anthropology depicts a railroad train. 

Forms in the pictorial rugs, are controlled, of course, 
by the limitations of the weaving technique, as they are 
in all tapestries. Some of the human figures have the 
characteristic geometric form common to all primitive art. 
Although these figures are called “crude” by some writ- 
ers, that definitely is not the term to apply to them. They 
are grotesque, often humorous, and could well represent 
a sort of Navajo cartooning, in which some of the weavers 
might have been commenting on certain events or telling 
off some of their tribesmen, as European weavers un- 
doubtedly did in the great medieval tapestries. Or it may 
have been that a weaver just got tired of stripes and serra- 
tions and started weaving animals, birds, and people just 
to see what would happen. 

Attempts to reproduce the famous sand pictures were 
frowned upon and, when such a design was infrequently 
used, the weaver took care to vary it, in order to avoid 
any punishment for reproducing sacred symbols. 

A very recent development has been the “yei,” or 
“Yeibichai rugs,” a commercial term, which use pictorial 
designs. These, however, do not seem to stem from the 
earlier rugs, but are something entirely new according to 
Dr. Mera. A lot of fuss has been made, and it would 
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4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device 


Complete instructions for assem- 
bling and operating. Shipping WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 





: ‘ >= Make beautiful rugs, drapes, curtains 
weight, 225 me. « « + OR OE Oe fos cavers, fell wont groéucts. era 
F.O.B. Davenport. money with your hobby 


Write for catalog. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8, lowa 








seem unnecessarily, about these rugs which are now a 
popular article of trade. The weavers here are also experi- 
menting and, having found something the trade likes, at 
a good price, they are, as they have always done, mak- 
ing it. 

The pictorial hangings in the current Altman collec- 
tion present stylized human figures combined with deco- 
rative patterns of arrows and other familiar objects, in 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
100% VIRGIN WOOL WORSTED 2 PLY YARNS 


@ All colors (at least 4 oz. per color) in skeins. $2.00 per Ib. 
@ 3-4 ply yarns, nylon, cotton and rug yarns. Prices on request. 
For information write to 


AMERICAN WOOLENCRAFT COMPANY 


2662 West 2nd Street BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
This issue only—$1.25 per # delivered 
13” & 19” x \4 strips for Placemats & Lamp Shades 
Send for price list and samples 


WOODCREST 


P.O. Box 675 Bellevue, Washington 








Handweaver 
WALTER HAUSNER Desi 
esigner 
Available for lectures on handweaving and 
textile design to weavers’ guilds, craft organ- 
izations, or schools. 
For information write— 
33B Prospect Ave., Hackensack, N. J., Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 














A Handsome Permanent 
Binder for 


HANDWEAVER 
AND 
CRAFTSMAN 
Single Binder—$3.50 
Two or More (each) 
$3.00 





Binder opens flat as a bound book! 
Made of durable imitation leather, it will pre- 
serve your magazines permanently. 
Each cover holds 8 magazines (2 years’ issues). 





Do your own binding at home in a few minutes. 
Instructions easy to follow. 
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a finished and sophisticated manner which is lacking in 
much modern weaving from other sources. They fit into 
a modern decorative scheme extremely well. 

It was during the later 19th century that Navajo 
blankets, for most practical purposes, became Navajo 
rugs. Until white man’s manufactured materials for cloth- 
ing, as well as manufactured garments, became widely 
available, Navajos wove first for themselves and then for 
trade. In addition to the blankets their handwoven shirts 
and belts were popular with white men. After they began 
to buy “store clothes” the demand for handwoven rugs 
continued, however, both for themselves and the market. 
The finer weaving disappeared with the production of 
rugs, perhaps for one reason because poorer material 
could be used in a rug with less immediate signs of de- 
terioration. 

While traders had a hand in the deterioration of Indian 
art, it is also fair to point out that some of them were 
among the first to realize that better design and quality 
would be an asset both for the weaver and the trader. 
Moreover, the deterioration in Indian art simply followed 
along with the general deterioration of taste in home 
furnishings, accompanying the great upsurge of machine 
production and was common to the United States, Eng- 
land, and the Continent. Compared with a great deal pro- 
duced in Victorian England and in Germany and Austria, 
the Indian crafts come off quite well. 

As early as 1897 Lorenzo Hubbell and C. M. Cotton 
at the Ganado, Arizona, trading post, attempted a revival 
of the classical designs but, Dr. Mera notes, without any 
widespread effect on either the spinners, the weavers, or 
the purchasers. The Hubbells, past and present at Ganado, 
have continued to favor better quality. In 1897 J. B. Moore 
at Crystal, New Mexico, was more successful, although 
after a considerable time, in convincing his weavers that 
well-spun yarn and well-cleaned wool would be more 
profitable than the poor quality. He produced, with help 
of an artist friend, a series of designs exclusively for the 
weavers from whom he bought, which were quite dis- 
similar to Navajo designs, but attracted a better class of 
customers. These rugs, with only a suggestion of Navajo 
motifs, were made with borders, either figured or plain, 
with colors largely confined to gray, black, white, and a 
touch of red. 

Later the Two Gray Hills rugs appeared, from another 
area, introduced by a former employe of Mr. Moore, who 
had then retired as a trader. These were better technically, 
but their elaborate designs did not resemble Navajo, or 
any other type of textiles. They were woven in gray, 
black, white, and tan, colors which appealed to persons 
who objected to the violent aniline shades. 

Two Gray Hills are still in demand. Those shown in the 
Altman collection have been varied in design somewhat 
from their earlier elaboration, through the influence of Mr. 
Bowlby, and at his suggestions turquoise and red have 
been introduced. 

For the Chinlee rugs, first produced in the early Nine- 
teen Twenties, vegetables dyes were used, after a long 
absence. A trader, L. H. McSparron of the Chinlee, Ari- 
zona, trading post, and Miss Mary Cabot Wheelright, 
who had a great interest in improving the economic posi- 
tion of the Indians, started this revival. Miss Wheelwright 
also interested the du Ponts in producing commercial 
dyes which reproduced some of the beautiful colors which 
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had resulted from the fading of earlier commercially dyed 
rugs. Using the vegetable dyed yarns alone, or in combi- 
nation with the new commercial dyes, produced attractive 
floor coverings. 


Francis Kee Teller, the 8-year old star of “Navajo, is 
at present attending the Indian School at Chinlee, Ari- 
zona, where many sequences of the film were made and 
where the McSparron trading post is still in existence. 


In the Nineteen Forties, perhaps more Americans be- 
came acquainted with the Southwest as a vacation resort 
than during any other one decade. The outbreak of war 
in Europe in 1939 brought many expatriated Americans 
home, and sent others who went to Europe annually hunt- 
ing for new vacation areas. The Southwest became sort of 
an American Riviera, and state tourist agencies were 
quick to exploit its unusual features. Indian art and hand- 
craft had a more sophisticated audience than in former 
times, part of which was long-conditioned to the “primi- 
tive” in art. The poorly designed, cheaper types of rugs 
and blankets were not of interest to them. 

In 1931 the United Indian Traders Association, com- 
posed of members who dealt with the Navajos, had estab- 
lished standards for rugs which required the use of virgin 
wool or virgin angora wool, hand-washed, hand-carded, 
and hand-dyed, warp and weft to be all wool, hand-spun, 
and the blanket handwoven by an Indian. Commercial 
dyes were not excluded, if the dyeing was done by hand. 

However, color still proved to be a problem. Bill and 
Sally Lippincott, who took over the Wide Ruins trading 
post in the late thirties, began to encourage the use of the 
old native dyes and the return to simpler patterns. The 
rugs from Wide Ruins proved popular and had a great in- 
fluence upon Indian design. The story of the Lippincotts 
is charmingly told in Alberta Hanum’s “Spin a Silver 
Dollar.” Mr. Lippincott, now a farmer in Oregon, is a 
member of the Indian Arts and Crafts Board. 


The Navajo Arts and Crafts Guild at Window Rock, 
Arizona, sells only rugs woven from vegetable dyed yarns, 
made from wool scoured and carded at a Navajo-owned 
plant, which produces wool comparable to that from primi- 
tive sheep. An exhibit of fine examples is maintained at 
the Tribal Fairgrounds at Window Rock. 


A more serious threat to Navajo weaving than the 
activities of the traders, however, came about from govern- 
ment efforts to improve the quality of Navajo sheep. Wool 
from Navajo sheep had its own distinctive quality, which 
was responsible for the pleasing textures of the earlier 
rugs. The sheep were descended from the Spanish Anda- 
lusians, mentioned before, and were a hardy breed, accus- 
tomed to live on the range the year round. Like all primi- 
tive sheep, they had a long coat of hair over a short, fairly 
straight wool undercoat. They were thin and produced 
little meat. In an effort to improve the Indian food supply, 
as well as the amount of wool per sheep, the government 
began breeding experiments, crossing the native sheep 
with various breeds, including Rambouillets (originally 
French merinos). The wool from the crossbreeds, how- 
ever, while it proved to be better for commercial uses, was 
not, because of its crinkly character, suitable for hand- 
spinning. It was very greasy, compared to the primitive 
Navajo wool, and hence required washing, which earlier 
had not been necessary. The texture of the rugs was com- 
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pletely changed by the new varieties of yarn and, as 
Amsden noted in 1934, it began to look as if a native art 
would be lost as a result of lack of suitable material. So 
important was weaving considered for the Navajos, that 
the Southwestern Range and Sheepbreeding Laboratories 
were set up in 1935, a cooperative research agency of 


the United States Departments of Agriculture and the 


Interior. Experiments in weaving have been an important 
part of this agency’s program and many fine rugs in con- 
temporary designs have been produced there. 

The whole story of Navajo weaving indicates that a lot 
of nonsense has been talked about “lost arts.”’ Usually the 
“lost art” is one that has just been overlooked, not one 
that has actually disappeared. 

Although certain types of blankets were produced in 
certain periods, it is impossible to make distinct divisions, 
Dr. Mera declares. In the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, when most of the weavers were using machine- 
made materials and designs with little relation to their 
traditions for goods supplied to traders, for their own 
use many were weaving with handspun wool in the 
simpler patterns which had never been forgotten. When 
public taste changed to a preference for simpler designs, 
the weavers could make for sale what they had been 
using for themselves for many years. 





Dorothy Liebes, pioneer in the adaptation of handweav- 
ing to contemporary interior design, will direct the 
weaving classes at the Indian Service Summer School to 
be held at the Intermountain Indian School, Brigham 
City, Utah, June 2-27. She also will participate in daily 
forums on developments in arts and crafts and will help 
to direct a fashion show, open to the public, which will 
feature clothing and accessories employing a variety of 
crafts, designed for the general market. Esther Puccenilli, 
associated with Mrs. Liebes, will be her assistant. 

Mrs. Liebes will stress the evolution of design ideas, 
the importance of color in the fabric world, and the use 
of native materials to implement design. 

The art department in the summer school will be 
directed by Lloyd H. New, a Cherokee, who is owner- 
manager of the Contemporary Indian Arts and Crafts 
Shop, Scottsdale, Arizona. 

Arne W. Randall, specialist in fine arts of the U. 5. 
Office of Education, will offer courses in the use of native 
materials in art education and in advanced painting in 
water color and oil. Allan Houser, well-known Apache 
Indian artist, will assist in the art courses. Dooley Shorty, 
former assistant manager of the Navajo Arts and Crafts 
Guild and now instructor at the Intermountain school, 
will give two courses in Navajo silversmithing. 

In all the art courses, as well as in weaving, emphasis 
will be placed on creative design, not with any intention 
of divorcing the Indian artist-craftsman from his great 
artistic heritage, but rather of giving him a greater under- 
standing of the work of the great craftsmen of his race 
in the past and the relation of his own creative talent and 
native skills to the present. 

The Indian’s natural sense of design, his love of color, 
his use of his own life and surroundings as inspiration for 
design, his effective work with native materials—all have 
a far closer application to modern functional design in 
America than many contemporary European crafts which 
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often have been accepted here in a rather unthinking and 
wholesale way. His traditions of skill and infinite pains 
in the execution of his work are among his great assets, 
along with his freedom in following his own ideas. 

A unique exhibition of Indian art and handcraft, both 
traditional and modern, will be presented in connection 
with the summer school, and will be open to the public. 
Assembled under the direction of Frederic H. Douglas, 
curator of the department of native art, Denver, Colorado, 
Museum of Art, it will offer one of the most compre- 
hensive collections of such work ever shown. Treasures 
from all the tribes will be brought to Brigham City as 
well as rare examples from the Denver, Colorado, Museum 
of Art and the collection of the Department of the Interior. 
The work of contemporary artists and craftsmen will 
include outstanding work from all the different tribes in 
painting, sculpture, poetry, weaving, jewelry, leather 
work, bone carving, bead and quill work, embroidery, 
stitchery of various kinds, and needlework. 

This will be the 22nd annual session of the Indian 
Service Summer School, which is organized and directed 
by the Office of Indian Affairs, United States Department 
of the Interior, with the Indian Arts and Crafts Board as 
a cooperating agency. This vear an unusually large number 
of Indian artists and craftsmen is expected. 

Fifty-eight workshops and classes are scheduled, with 
a faculty of 105, under the direction of Homer A. Mathi- 
esen, education specialist of the Phoenix, Arizona, Indian 
School. 

The Indian Arts and Crafts Board was created by an 
act of Congress approved August 27, 1935, within the 
Department of the Interior, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Its purpose is to promote the economic 
welfare of the Indian tribes through the development of 
Indian arts and crafts and the expansion of the market 
for the products of Indian art and craftsmanship 

Its present membership is: Rene dd’ Harnoncourt 
(chairman ), director, Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City; James W. Young, The Ford Foundation, New York 
City; F. H. Douglas, curator, department of native art, 
Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado; W. J. Lippin 
cott, former owner and manager of the Wide Ruins Indian 
Trading Post in Arizona, now a farmer at \Villiams, 
Oregon; J. C. MeCaskill, director, Division of Inter- 
national Activities, Washington, D. C 

The general manager of the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board is J. Edward Davis, tormerly associated with the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild. 

One of the principal objectives of the arts and crafts 
board is protection of Indian crattsmen against misrepre- 
sentation; that is, the sale by others of work labeled 
“Indian” which is not of authentic Indian workmanship. 
Under the board’s marketing program a group of sales 
organizations has developed, many Indian-owned or oper 
ated, others in connection with Indian Schools or 
agencies, where authentic Indian handcraft may be ob 
tained. Authentic Indian crafts also are sold by traders’ 
stores on reservations, at national park concessions, and 
in many of the leading gift shops throughout the country. 

Small collections of Indian handcraft, traditional and 
modern, are now being made available as loan exhibitions 
by the arts and cratts board to organizations throughout 
the United States. 
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this weave. To produce it, if the pat- 
tern is to be in the darker color, 
weave the dark shed plain. Make the 
light shed and pick up with the 
fingers the dark threads required for 
the figure. Weave. 

The set-up illustrated in (3-2) is 
similar to the above but the warp 1s 
made of two kinds of material, a fine 
thread 
cotton,—and a_ coarse colored ma- 
terial dark blue—for the 
pattern. The border usually shows 


light-colored usually white 


usually 


stripes of bright red. 

For the background effect weave 
the light shed plain and weave. After 
making the dark shed, suppress every 


other thread and weave. Make the 


light shed again and weave. Make 
the dark shed and again suppress 
every other thread before weaving, 


the suppressed threads being the ones 
left up the first time. For the solid 
pattern effect weave the dark shed 
plain. Make the light shed and pick 
up every other pattern thread and 
Make the dark again 
and weave. Make the light shed and 
alternate pattern threads, 
picking up the ones left down the 
first time. 


weave shed 


pick up 


For the figures combine 
these two processes. 

This weave appears to be used in 
Mexico exclusively for belts, woven 
on the primitive belt-loom. However 
it may be woven to any width desired 
on a four-harness loom and its very 
handsome for upholstery, 
draperies and so on. It is included 


bags, 


in the recently published revised edi- 
tion of my “Shuttlecraft 
Hand Weaving,” chapter 
19, pages 317-321. I feel that it is a 
valuable addition to the modern hand- 
weaver’s “bag of tricks.” 

Number 4. 


described s 


Bo k of 


\merican 


In all the techniques 


far the patterns are in 
the warp. Set-ups (4-1) and (4-2) 
are different in that the pattern is in 
weft over a solid plain background. 
kor the Mexican version of the weave 
the warp should be fine and is usually 
either 
white or in color. The weft should 
ve a good deal coarser than the warp, 


very fine and set in pairs, 


and is usually a stiff foundation weit 
entirely covered by the warp. Wool, 
silk, or what-have-you in many 
colors is used for the pattern figures. 


The weaving goes like this: open 


a shed and weave a shot of foundation 
weft. With the shed still open make a 
pick-up for the pattern shot using a 
small pick-up stick, wide enough to 
make a shed for the little shuttle when 
set on edge. Weave the pattern shot, 
between the two contrasting lines set 
in the warp. Open the second shed 
and repeat the When 
thoroughly beaten up, as it should be, 


pre cess. 


this makes a plain rep fabric on the 
reverse with all the pattern on the 
right side. The pattern weft lies above 
the foundation weft. 

The Peruvian technique is some- 
what different. No foundation shot 
is used and the weaving is done with 
two pattern wefts, different in color, 
and the figures have an outline in 
warp-skips. I use two pick-up sticks 
for this weave, in the manner follow 
ing: Open a shed and with a pick-up 
stick take up the outline threads for 
the figure to be woven. With the shed 
still open make a pick-up for the first 
color going under all the threads on 
the first stick and also under all the 
spaces to be woven in the second 
color. Weave. Take out the second 
stick, leaving the first stick in place, 
and take up all the spaces woven in 
the first color as well as the outline 
threads on the first stick. Weave the 
second color. Change the shed and 
repeat the process. As in the Mexican 
weave, all the pattern is on one side 
of the fabric. One of the wefts weaves 
plain where the other skips Llowever 
a shadowy pattern effect is seen on 
the under side, due to the use of the 
outline threads in the weaving. 
number of other 
weaves suitable for the inkle loom, 


There are a 


but those explained above are the 
simplest and Kach 


technique provides a wide variety of 


most practical. 
pattern possibilities, so it will be ap 
parent that this little craft is an in- 
teresting adventure to weavers with 
ingenuity and a skillful pair of hands. 





Contemporary baskets, exhibition of 


Japanese handcrafts, now on _ tour. 








SHUTTLES; Swifts; Bobbin Wind- 
ers; Flossa Rods; Flossa Knives; 
Temples; Books and Yarns 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
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Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 
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Patented Folding Looms 


4 to 16 harness 


Bergman Looms 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Washington 








kent tweed yarns 


of imported selected virgin 
wool approximately 2700 


yards per pound 


loomlore =.2 Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 
pure linen ® fast colors 


write for sample cards 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 
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For Setter Weaving 
Use Setter Yara 
WRITE FOR OUR SAMPLES 


LET US KEEP YOU ON 
OUR MAILING LIST FOR 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Joseph Bronstein 


YARN CORPORATION 
874 BROADWAY NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 








TEXTILE DESIGN 


A course planned to develop creative abili- 
ties through lectures and criticism of 
assigned weaving problems. 
Write 
KAY GEARY 


5608 Canary Drive, North Highlands, Calif. 








THE LATEST IN HAND 
WEAVING!!! 


® OUR NEW FREE FLOW fixed bobbin 
shuttles. $5.50 postpaid in U.S.A. 


® ELECTRIC BOBBIN WINDER, foot 
switch, straight spindle. $15.95 
postpaid U.S.A. Taper spindle $1 
extra. 
® We are expecting a shipment of 
match stick bamboo shortly after the 
Holidays. 6 ft. lengths, $2 per hundred 
plus transportation. Cut lengths avail- 
able at higher rates. This shipment 
won’t last long. Place your order now. 


BILL CARTER 


Phone—ENglewood 4-8797 
447 WEST 60th PLACE CHICAGO, ILL. 














Beautiful and Practical 


Floor Swifts—Warp Spreading Blocks 
Peg Warping Bars — Warping Reels 
Loom Stools 


Constructed of Solid Mahogany 


J. E. BETTS 


202 Ashburn Road Portsmouth, Virginia 








BAMBOO FOR WEAVING 


Five distinctive types in a choice of 
widths. Free samples on your request. 
Write today: 


ISLE CRAFT IMPORTS 


Mercer Island, Wash. 














GEORGE FALINE 


Heddles, Reeds and Harness 
Loom Supplies 


1% Van Houten St. Paterson 2, N. J. 
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tries School in Turku,’ both of which 
we visited. 

We admired the textile designing 
of their Laila Kartunen who is turn- 
ing to Finnish tradition for inspira- 
tion in the definitely nationalistic 
trend which is noticeable in the Home 
Industries. The smiling Miss Helvi 
Pyysalo who has recently written a 
scholarly textbook on weaving which 
might be called a sequal to Mrs. 
Hlenriksson’s classic one, and the ex- 
ecutive Miss Anni Blomstedt, direc- 
tor of Wetterhof, are good examples 
of the Home Industries’ efficient 
teaching group. 

Weavers in Finland seem to burst 
into print more easily and frequently 
than in our country. Perhaps it is 
because, with their remarkable tech- 
nical grounding in the craft, and their 
talent for original work, they each 
have something to contribute to 
weavers everywhere. However, from 
the competent drafts and photographs 
in three or four books and many 
magazine articles, one would never 
picture the warm, enthusiastic per- 
sonality of our teacher, Ester 
Perheentupa. She took us into her 
home, she supervised our work in 
her weaving studios, she even rose at 
five in the morning to set up a loom 
in a new technique in which we had 
expressed an interest. She was chain 
lightning in analyzing a textile and 
writing the draft in detail. “Copy, 
copy” was her evening refrain as she 
invaded our study room, with old 
notebooks full of priceless notes, 
under her arm. None of us dared be 
absent lest we miss something fasci- 
nating. Though her spoken English, 
even with daily study, was a little 
sketchy, her quick intelligence would 
usually strike through to under- 
standing. Generosity was her out- 
standing characteristic—generosity in 
sharing her prodigious weaving 
knowledge, in snipping off choice 
pieces for those weaving notebooks, 
generosity in hospitality. 

For many years, the designs in her 
recently reprinted book, ‘“Kutokaa 
Kuviollisia  Kankaita’” had been 
baffling. The interesting threading 
and odd tie up, the strange treadling 
with a tabby shot between each shot 
of a pattern treadle pressed down 
jointly with one of three or four twill 





treadles, all added to the puzzle. But 
this peculiarly Finnish technique was 
one in which we experimented. The 
photographed sample is from one ot 
Miss Perheentupa’s designs which 
had intrigued us for twelve years, 
and like the diagonal pattern from 
the Turku Home Industries School 
done in a similar manner, make firm 
fabrics suitable for table linens, up 
holsteries, and draperies. 

A definitely practical slant is 
strongly indicated in all of Miss 
Perheentupa’s work. Her suitings 
and the yardage for the making of 
wool ties, which is her current com 
mercial project, her upholsteries and 
bed covers are invariably firm and 
usable, planned for long wear and 
satisfaction. Her lengthy list of clients 
attests to her success. 

Finland, too, has needed to be prac- 
tical through the long hard years oi 
her history. The loosely woven fabric 
of fantasy and ephermeral use is not 
for the Finns. But in spite of short 
ages in yarns, they have achieved the 
highest standards of workmanship 
and artistic perfection in weaving, 
and unique techniques which are 
peculiarly their own. 

Our little group of ‘Wandering 
Weavers” gave our complete admira- 
tion and appreciation to Finland's 
outstanding artistic achievements in 
textiles. 





Last summer Mrs. Schobinger or- 
ganized and directed a tour of Scan- 
dinavian countries for a group of 
weavers including Mrs. Irene Rainey, 
Mrs. Fred Wolters, Mrs. Vernon 
Perry, and Mrs. Eric Smith, and 
Mrs. Oscar Larson, who live in or 
near Philadelphia; Mrs. Herbert 
Spaeth, Maplewood, New Jersey, 
Urs. Coulter D. Young and Miss 

Claire Freeman of New York. 


YARDAGE COUNTER 





Enjoy 

ay, Sectional 
_ A’ }e Warp 
/ Ze — Beaming! 


ae Get the yardage coun- 
ter, an efficient time and 
money saver, and see how 


easy it is to wind accurately meas- 
ured spools from cone, skein, or hank. 
Don’t guess, don’t waste warp. Know 
your exact yardage easily, conveni- 
ently for any kind of 

weaving Complete 

directions 


ree. een ee 
RICHARD B. COE 


80 St. James Place, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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and plain yarns of the same raw ma- 
terial in distribution. If flake 
and pronounced nubby yarns are 
used in the warp, distribution of the 
thicker portions must be observed. 
This is easier to control in the weft, 
because with the several shuttles one 
can avoid a bunch-up of flakes in 
one spot. Spooling of novelty filling 
also requires caution. A soft quill may 
not destroy or flatten the knops, but 
is liable to wind off poorly. A fast 
back-and-forth movement of the hand 
will hard without 
destroying the flakes or bumps. But 


even 


make a spool 
weavers must discover for themselves 
their own techniques and rules. This 
is the chapter in weaving develop- 
ment which we cannot find in books. 
solution. 


Ikach task requires a new 


Kkxamples and book information, 
whether on technical points or con 
cerning the fascinating problems of 
must be weighed by the 


weaver and adapted to his purpose. 


design, 


A novelty yarn may be thrown into 


the warp without any consideration 


of its peculiarity or transformation 
possibility. For studies 
made with ratine yarns lead to excit 


exam] le, 


ing effects. A warp made of two dark 
and straight and two alternating light 
ratine threads vields endless varia- 


tions. Combined with 


dark, coarse 
weft in basket weave, the ratine 
creates small crisscross shapes out- 
lined in black. From here on the 


Early American room in 


the Rochester, New 


fantasy or concept May continue, 
Other weaves, other filling combina- 
the appearance of the 
fancy thread. The crisscross 
shapes may be elongated, with a thin 


dark weft interrupting the upright 


tions, vary 
small 


line. Or another weave construction 
may be created when this warp is 
crossed with two light ratines of 


different thicknesses, alternating with 
two dark straight ends, resulting 1m 
a rope-like effect on dark ground. 
This appearance comes from a dis- 


tinct weave, contrasting yarn and 
color. In this thinking, the ratine 
yarn loses its manufactured char- 
acter, but the yarn was the means. 
Spiral as well as ratine thread can 
be used in other warps to achieve 
dotted ground textures for geo- 


metrical motifs. A plyed flake varn, 
combining dark with light, in very 
simple weave and color design, 
creates the surface appearance of a 
most intricate weave. \voiding 


novelty varns in the warp, a weaver 
can turn a looped filling into length 
wise thin thick 
of basket weave 


and lines by means 
variation. 

\n ever-deepening knowledge al 
materials, through use in experiment, 
and this is 


not beyond the power of an average 


makes talented weaving, 


craftsman, if he will seek out and use 
the materials and resources available 
learns to 
transform these materials and means 
by his 


today. The weaver who 


knowledge and control of 


them can, through industry, achieve 
art. Weaving relies on care and work 


iy 


to achieve beauty. 





York, Museum of Arts and 


Sciences, prepared for the National Conference of Handweavers. The Museum 
has a large collection of 19th century textiles. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July 7th to August 16th, 1952 
Courses in 


WEAVING AND DESIGN 
LEATHERCRAFT AND GLOVEMAKING 


Art, Drama, Ballet, Music (Piano, 

Choral, Singing and Strings), Short 

Story, Playwriting, Radio Writing and 

Technique, Oral French, Ceramics, In- 

terior Decoration, and Photography. 
For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 








YARN & SHUTTLE DEPOT 
novelty yarns of all sorts 

19946 Livernois 

Detroit 21, Mich. 








Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK-WOOL-RAYON. LINEN 
COTTON. 
(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 
No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 








ENSFORD 


VISCOSE — ACETATE — JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Home- 
spun Texture 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 
OX 4-A 


SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 

















For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 


+ 


Ss j 
pies on req 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Breeze 

(Continued from Page 23) 

used simultaneously with a_ pattern 
harness, the pattern will appear 
against a plain weave background, 
as in the white fabric (greatly en- 
larged) illustrated on page 23. By 
using different yarn combinations than 
those usually used for Summer and 
Winter, a fabric quite different in 
appearance and weight can be pro- 
duced. 

The photograph of the embroidery 
shows the source of the 14-Block de- 
sign plan for the 16-harness loom, 
and by comparing it with this plan 
the compromises that were necessary 
to retain the essence of this design 
for the loom will be apparent. 

In plan 2, the 16-harness design 
has been reduced to the limits of a 
l4-harness loom. Note how the 
corner motif of 1 has become an en- 
tirely different motif under the pres- 
sure of these controls. In fine yarns 
this might make interesting blouse 
material. 

Plans 3 and 4+ show how plan 2 
may be simplified. Depending upon 
the choice of yarns, they could be 
used for a child’s skirt, blouse ma- 
terial, bedspreads, or draperies. 

Plan 5 shows what happens to the 
motif of plan 3 when controlled by a 
12-harness loom. On a 12-harness 
loom, no harnesses are available for 
space. This produces a very spotty 
effect, and this plan would only be 
good if woven in one color. 

Plan 6 shows the same motif re- 
duced in size by the omission of cer- 
tain Blocks in an attempt to regain 
this lost space. This might be used 
for bedroom curtains against plain 
walls. 

Plan 7 is a motif for a 12-harness 
loom found in the background of 5. 
This might be used for bedspreads, 
scarfs or curtains, depending upon 
the yarns. 

Plans 8 and 9 show the reduced 
motifs of 6 and 7 when held within 
the limits of a 10-harness loom. In 
one color these could be used for 
blouse material. 

Plan 10 shows the motif of 8& sim- 
plified for an 8-harness loom. This 
could be used either for fine blouse 
material or heavy bed spreads, or up- 
holstery. 

Plan 11 shows part of the motif 
found in 2, 3, and 5, rearranged for 
an 8-harness loom. This might be 
used for either drapery or upholstery 
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material. 

Plan 12 shows 8 and 11 adapted 
for six harnesses, both of which 
seem to call for fine yarns. 

Although all the background vari- 
ations of Summer and Winter are 
possible on a 4-harness loom, the 
possibilities for pattern, unless the 
loom is threaded for a specific design, 
are limited to checks or stripes, or 
checks and stripes. 

Many of these designs will not 
have a general appeal. When seen in 
black and white they have a tendency 
to seem too ornate for today. How- 
ever, by using them with discretion, 
some of them may be successfully 
used to complement simplicity, and, 
if woven in one color, many ot them 
wili result in an interesting surface 
texture. 

We are constantiy surrounded by 
sources of ideas if we are not afraid 
to try them. They may be found in 
the dust jacket on a book, in the re- 
fiection of a street light shining on a 
wet pavement, in the pattern on a 
stone wall, in a child’s collection of 
stamps. Sounds, too, will form a pat- 
tern if we listen to them. The main 
thing to remember in looking tor 
ideas is to use them as they come, for 
the very use of one idea seems to al- 
most invariably lead to another. 

















WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 














BERTA FREY 
210 East 22nd St., New York 3, N. Y. 
HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Summer Address— 
July, August—Woodstock, N. Y. 























YARNS DESIGNED 


FOR 
Loop H Linen 
Boucle * Wool 
Flake D Cotton 
me 7 Silk 
Seed A ee: 
Slub Vv y 
Ratina ul eee 
Spiral G Mercerized 


Charles Y. Butterworth 
2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25 











Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman's Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING— 
TEACHING 


Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





GROW YOUR OWN WOOL 


with 
PIPER’S GLEN CORRIEDALES 


See them at the farm or write for information 


Howard and Helen Breeze 
Bullock Road, New Scotland, New York 
(in Albany County) 








20/1! and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


CONTESSA YARNS 





SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN—COTTON—NOVELTY YARNS 





(Write for free samples) 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on 2 lb. tubes. 


We have a complete as- 
sortment of yarns for home 
and commercial weaving. 








HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 








Left: Rosemary Antonacci worked out several class projects in the above bed-jacket material. 
red-blue mohair loop, pale yellow-green and pale blue wool warp and pale blue wool weft, it combines smooth with 
nubby material to lock the loose weave. The marabou was dyed a pale greenish-blue with gasoline and oil paint and 
woven in bands according to Marta Page's “planned weaving” which minimises the amount of cutting when making 
the garment. Figure 4. Right: Cut pile rug woven on double-warp beam loom by Elmer Guy. Weft and pile of gray 
rug wool with background warp of jute, set & per inch. Treadling tabby between rows of pile, 
rod. Figure 3. 


Geary 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Considerable attention is given to 
the possible variations of the twill 
set-up and along with notes given on 
the commonly known ones, the 
students are urged to work out tread- 
lings of their own to achieve a variety 
of effects. An example of one of the 
results obtained by two treadlings 
used to accent contrasting thicknesses 
bas-relief 


of threads is the stripe 


(Figure 1) woven by Mrs. Geary. 
In introducing color into weaving, 


Mrs. 


with 


Geary supplies the students 
with 
descriptive names and the other with 


actual 


two color charts, one 


color names. Since Many 


adults have had no formal training 
in color, this method speeds up the 
process of learning actual color 
in recognizing 
She 


names and aids them 
the colors involved in mixtures. 
begins by giving students problems 
in non-directional weaves worked out 
in monochromatic, analagous, triadic 
colors and finally in what she calls 
illusion. The latter is a group of re 
lated colors, as for example, blue 
green, gray-green and yellow-green 
in similar values placed in alternating 
rows in the warp and weft, done in 
non-directional weave, so that a dit 
optical 


color 1S created by 


mixture. The result 


ferent 
is a fabric with 
lite rather than the flatness occuring 
when one color is used, particularly 
if contrasting thread finishes are also 
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used. This is a solution, she points 
out, to the problem of obtaining a 
desired color when it is not practical 
to dye the threads. 

Additional problems considered are 
stripes and plaids and the resulting 
problems of space relationship which 
she has her students work out ac 
cording to the principles of Dynamic 
Symmetry. 

Because of the many experiments 
conducted by the weaving class dur 
ing the one-vear course, instruction 
in color is naturally limited. The 
outcome of this has been the develop 
ment of a design course for advanced 
students. In addition to further study 
in weaving techniques, considerable 
study is given to color in the design 
While Mrs. Geary 
believe it is practical to dive threads 


course. does not 
for the average weaver, she does be 


lieve that it is the best way to learn 
colors. Students are required to dye 
dissimilar fibers in one dye bath and 
then to dye dissimilar fibers so that 
they will match, thus learning how 
different fibers react to certain dyes 
Further problems involve dyeing 
complementary colors and then ob 
taining graved tones by mixing colors 


with their complements ; dyeing series 


of analagous colors and imposing 
another color of darker value upon 


an uninteresting stock color. 

In all of these problems the stu 
dents are required to keep notes and 
in order to test their accuracy, they 
match thev've already 


] ~ 
COLOTS 


dved 





A sheer fabric with a 


made over a slash 


Further, they test their 


analysis by matching a color they 


powers ol 


have not dyed and by matching un- 
related materials. Their final project 
raffia, 
wood, cork and other 


is dyeing reeds, cellophane, 
materials that 
can be woven. Mrs. Ethel Guy's place 
mat (Figure 2) is the result of a 
problem in dyeing. The weft consists 
of flat and round reeds, dyed black 
and set with a mordant and thorough- 
ly rinsed to make them washable 

In addition to twill variations, the 

learn tech- 
and 
such as Elmer Guy’s cut pile rug 


class members various 


niques for 2- 4-harness looms, 


woven on a 4-harness loom with 


double warp beams (Figure 3). This 


was shown during open house at 
Marina Adult School, celebrating 
National School Week last year, 


when the work of Mrs. Geary’s stu- 
dents was on public exhibition. Of 
particular interest were the variety 
of mounted samples the classes had 
various 


pr duced for problems. 


\mong them were several versions 


of “shadow plaids’, a contemporary 
interpretation of the familiar old log 
cabin weave. One sample had a warp 
of shining chartreuse rayon and a 
slightly darker yellow-green rayon 
nub with the weft of alternating rows 
of fine yellow-green rayon and a 
heavy darker shade of yellow-green 
\nother 


two shades of 


version 
blue threads 
third in 
green and rose with green and gold 


rug cotton. was 


done 1n 
texture and a 


with rough 
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New “NO-PULL” Shuttles 
No back lash 

Shuttle and 4 Spindles, $3.50 
plus postage 


LOOM CRAFT STUDIO 
Wilmington, Ohio 








GOLD STAR PRODUCTS 


Specializes 
non-tarnishable metallics 
in a complete line of 
colors. 

Yarns - Trimmings - Braids 
oe TRADING COMPANY 
7 W. 36th St., New York 18, N.Y. 











REDDIGRAPHS FOR WEAVERS 


Complete weaving directions! Swatches! All dif- 
ferent! Interesting contemporary designs for 4 
harness looms. Fine for professionals, hobbyists, 
occupational therapists. 

Series 3-9 monthly issues ending June 1952, $10.00 


MISS WINOGENE B. REDDING 
67 Withrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Distributors of Bernat Weaving Yarns at Retail 








WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


The Misses Longbers, formerly of the School of 
Weaving, Saterglanten, Sweden, are prepared to 
meet groups in any part of the United States for 
instruction in all techniques of handweaving, and 
in the dyeing of yarns. Courses are of especial 
value to teachers. Practical methods are inval- 
uable to beginners. 


Terms: Transportation and housing to be paid 
Class of 8 with one instructor, and class of 15 
with two instructors $15 per week, per person 
four hours daily instruction. Private lessons $3 
per hour. Looms and materials to be provided 
by group. 


For additional information write to 43% S 
Main St., Hanover, N. H. 








“WEEFHUIS"” 


(dutch weaving house) 
Individual instruction under personal 
direction of Rie Donker Bannister 


LECLERC Looms in Stock 


WEAVING SUPPLIES 


in great variety 


Send 25c in coin for our samples and 
price list. 


WEAVING BOOKS 


THREADING TRINKET 


Small gadget to give harness support while 
threading the LeClere Loom. 


So Easy! Amazing! 50 cents postpaid 
Handcarved Miniature 
Shuttle 
Brooch 
Yours for 


one dollar 
1982 Yonge St. 





Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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metallic threads. 

Also shown in the open house ex- 
hibit were several sheers, some in 
whites for casements and one ( Figure 
4) for a bed jacket. Although most 
of the materials were woven in twill 
variations and tabby, variety was 
achieved through the selection of 
threads and the intended use of the 
fabrics which ranged from sheers 
done with viscous to heavy drapery 
fabrics and upholstery material using 
cottons, rayon nub and_ chenille. 
Clothing fabrics included wool plaids 
of original design, a shepherd check 
with a rough textured yarn and a 
rayon and cotton skirt material 
(Figure 5) with alternate belts and 
hag material woven on the same warp 
of two cotton threads alternating 
with one of rayon frill. 

Mrs. Geary’s enthusiasm for her 
work was reflected in the attitude of 
her students, observed both in the 
classroom and in preparations for the 
exhibit. This was verified by Henry 
I Chaim, principal of Marina Adult 
School, who added: ‘The interest of 
the general public in her work with 
the students is attested by the fact 
that in our open house exhibits, we 
did not have room to hold the crowds. 
Her classes are always on a waiting 
list basis, and it is very difficult for 
us to pursuade students to leave 
them.” 

Mrs. Geary began her professional 
career as weaver and designer in the 
Dorothy Liebes Studio in San Fran- 
cisco where she spent ten years, de- 
signing for mill production as well 
as for custom weaving. A member of 
Contemporary Handweavers of Cali- 
fornia, Delta Phi Delta, National 
Art Society, and the Loom and 
Shuttle Guild, she has exhibited her 
work in a number of Pacific Coast 
museums. What gives her most pride, 
however, is the fact that 21 of her 
former students were represented in 
the 1950 Contemporary Handweavers 
show. 

In addition to two classes in weav- 
ing and one in design under sponsor- 
ship of the San Francisco Adult Ed- 
ucation program and one under the 
Oakland Adult Education program, 
Mrs. Geary taught the weaving 
course in the teacher in-service edu- 
cation classes under the auspices of 
San Francisco State College. Private 
classes taught by her during the 
1950-51 season were held in San 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 


@ From Mill-End Lots Of Famous Spinners 
Send For Free Samples 


@ Fibres Ready For Hand-Spinning, by the pound 
Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, flax 


Yarn Arts Guild 


39-33 29th Street Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





IF YOU WANT SHUTTLES 


—That Offer Maximum Efficiency 
—Lifetime Sturdiness and 
—A Handsome Appearance 

Write for Information to 





ROGER MILLEN, King of Prussia, Pa. 











NEEDLEPOINT, PETIT POINT, 
TAPESTRIES, & RUG YARNS 


For the finest results on your work see 
PATERNAYAN color range and quality 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York City 








Highly Profitable Business 
for Sale 


OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 
HAND-LOOM BUSINESS 


Weaving Historic American Provincial and 


Colonial RUGS AND CARPETING. 


Products in constant and greater demand 
than ever before throughout the United 
States. 


To those interested in weaving for profit, 
here is the opportunity of a lifetime to 
take over a business that will earn its 
owners 


AN ANNUAL NET PROFIT OF 
10% to 60% 
Complete Equipment of Machinery and 
Hand-Looms for Weaving Rugs from 24 
inches to 12 feet in width. 
CLEAR TITLE, IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION 
Owner retiring after a lifetime of success, 
will give consultation for initial period. 


LOCATION NEAR HARRISBURG, PA. 


For Particulars Write: 
CREATIVE CRAFTS, GUERNSEY. PA. 


Residential School of Weaving: Summer 
Session June 1 to Aug. 1. Instruction Sheets, 
Shuttle Service Magazine, Correspondence 
Courses in Weaving and Re-W eaving. 
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Freeman 


(Continued from Page 14) 


board extending back of the original 
harnesses such as are pictured in 
“Handbok i Veving” by Caroline 
Halvorsen or “Handbok i \Vavning” 
by Ulla Cyrus or “Kulokaa_ itse 
Kankaanne” by [ster Perheentupe. 


This adding of extra harnesses 
does not mean that one need have 
elaborate designs in the material 
(look again at Figure 3), but does 
make possible staggered designs 
separated by background area such 
as in Figure 7, or striped material as 
in Figure &. 


The design may be woven in the 
weft or it may be a warp design. 
Figure 9 is a Danish piece that illus 
trates the latter. The pattern threads 
are added to the regular warp, 1.e. 
if the warp is sleved two to a dent, 
where the pattern thread comes there 
will be three threads in that dent. 
These pattern threads will pass be 
tween the heddles on the front 
harnesses and be threaded through 
the heddles on the extra pattern 
harnesses. Figure 10 is an example of 
this, woven while with Miss Ester 
Perheentupa in Finland. These warp 
threads can be raised to make the 
design or float on the back when not 
wanted, 


Many of the handsome materials 
that I saw were woven in a satin-like 
broken twill, using one harness 
against three or more. This is hard 
to do on a counter-balanced loom, 
but was easy to weave if one substi 
tuted rollers, (in) Swedish “Drall 
Trissors’’) for the rollers or horses 
on the loom. I used these both in 
Sweden and in Finland. There are 
different designs but the principle is 
the same—Figure 11. The top roller 
is the largest, the roller below is 
smaller, and if there is one below that 
it is still smaller. When using four 
harnesses, handle them as in Figure 
12 and use tie-up shown. 


On the simple loom I spoke of, 
using these and seven extra sticks or 
harnesses in the back I was able to 
weave a 7-block damask upholstery. 
That was a thrill for me as I had 
thought one would need a damask 
loom. 


When weaving with Miss Perheen- 
tupa, in Finland, again a trissor was 
used for extra harnesses. This time 
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it consisted of two long wooden roller 
rods, the top one larger than the 
bottom one, hung in front of the 
regular harnesses. On these harnesses 
were heddles with eyes two and a 
half inches long. With these Miss 
Perheentupa taught us how to weave 
“Kilpikangas,”"—a Finnish technique 
new to us. At first glance it gave the 
effect of a damask but we were 
pleased to learn that it required 
many fewer harnesses as only two 
harnesses were needed for each de- 
sign row. The first four harnesses 
are threaded to a twill and treadled 
in irregularly to give the satin-like 
background. The pattern treadles are 
woven along with this twill treadling 
This is one of the weaves pictured in 
her book, “Kutokaa itse Kankaanne” 


Miss Perheentupa had thick books 
full of cloth samples. There were so 
Many techniques we saw and wanted 
to weave that we were almost like 
the weaver in the Finnish National 
epic, “Kalevala” : 


‘And I hear her loom resounding, 
ls upon the hill the cuckoo, 
Ind I see her shuttle darting, 
els the ermine through the thicket, 
And the reel she twists as quickly 
ls the squirrel’s mouth a fir-cone 
Never sound has slept the village, 
Nor the country people slumbered, 
For her loom’s incessant clatter, 
And the whizzing of the shuttle.” 





Viss Freeman teaches weaving at 


the Craft Students League of the 


VW .CLA. in New York City and at 


the Westchester Workshop, County 


Center, White Plains, New York. 





Shown tn exhibition of Contemporary 


Japanese handcraft, now on tour. 











HAND WEAVING 
INSTRUCTION 








Individual instruction, with 

very finest of instructors. 

Great variety of excellent 
equipment, all weaving processes taught. 
Spinning, dyeing, leathercrafts, metalcrafts, 
pottery and many other crafts. Modern living 
conditions in a rare and beautiful setting. 
Costs very reasonable. 

Spring Session begins May 
12th. Summer terms begin June 2, June 
25, July 14 and August 4th. 


Write the registrar for information. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 
Pentand, North Carolina 


DOO 
YARN DEPO 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 


Ye 




















Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 

Exciting Colors 

SAMPLE FEE * ONE DOLLAR 











Hand Weaving Yarns 


Pure Silk Warp 


French tweed yarns 


novelty yarns from 
1,000 to 20,000 yards per pound 











Worsted & Woolen Yarns 


camel—mohair—loop yarns 


te ceeer 


Sample fee: one dollar 


CAMILDALE, INC. 


45 East 34 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


CAMILDALE & CO. 


768 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Montreal (Que.) Canada 
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Weave it yourself with wool 


and win a special State Prize, a fifty dollar Defense 


Bond—offered by Handweaver & Craftsman in the 
sixth annual competition, “Make It Yourself With 
Wool,” sponsored jointly by the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the National Wool Growers Association and The Wool 


Bureau, Inc. 


This competition is open to girls from 14 to 22 in 
thirteen western wool growing states—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. 


All work on entry garments——weaving and sewing 
—must be the work of the contestant. Entries are 
limited to suits, dresses, and coats made of 100 per cent 


virgin wool. 


Contest closes December |, 1952 
Write now for entry blanks to Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York, or 
The Wool Bureau, Inc.: Attention: Sewing Contest 


Department, 16 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Tapestries 


(Continued from Page 11) 
St. John the Divine in New York. 
These were originally made for 
Cardinal Barberini in the early 17th 
century, executed by Giacomo della 
Riviera. The series of twelve panels, 
which it is believed required 20 years 
for making, were kept intact for cen- 
turies as part of the Ffoulke collec- 
tion. Since they are woven in delicate 
shades, matching the dyes in the 
yarns required great skill. Parts of 
the steps in the tapestry shown had 
to be rewoven, but the fine shadings 
on the wings of the innumerable bees 
which are part of the Barberini coat 
of arms and appear in four medallions, 
were even more difficult. One medal- 
lion required two weeks time. 
Among other tapestries going 
through her hands were “The Lady 
and the a Gothic example 
belonging to the late Frederic Pratt 
which now hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum; the panels depicting the 
discovery of America by 


Falcon,” 


Vasco de 


Gama, owned by the late Clarence 
H. Mackay; a huge verdure tapes- 
try belonging to the late Walter 


Damrosch; and a Gothic work dated 
1457, entitled “Barbarossa the Con- 
queror’ from the Brummer collec- 
tion. She also repaired one of the 
works of William Morris, the great 
Victorian artist-craftsman who re- 
vived tapestry in England. 

In addition to tapestry, she has re- 
paired many valuable’ pieces’ of 
needle point as well as Oriental and 
\ubusson She is a 


own 


rugs tapestry 


weaver inher right, creating 
her own designs and weaving from 
the cartoons of others, and also a 


collector of antique tapestries and 
needlework. | uring World War II 
she handled 


“bullion embroidery,” 


governinent contracts 
the gold 


braid used on officer's uniforms. 
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Cellophane Place Mats 
HE place 


woven of transparent cellophane 


mat shown here is 


by Myrtle E. McLane of Alameda, 
California. Miss McLane, who now 
teaches kindergarten in Alameda, 


was a teacher of crafts in the grades 
for 10 years. She served as president 
of the Golden Gate Weavers Guild 
of San Francisco for two years. 
The directions are as follows: 
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On Weaving Chenille 


Rugs 


by WALTER HAUSNER 


HAVE read the 
article on chenille rugs from Cali- 
fornia in your Summer 1951 tssue. 
My family has made and used 
Chenilles of all kinds for generations 
and I myself have been connected 
with the manufacture for more than 
20 years. 


with interest 


The description and instructions 
for making “woven” (as in contrast 
to “machine” chenille) is basically 
correct. Chenille is primarily woven 
either in leno (one pair of ends in a 
dent, then at least three-eighth inch 
spacing, then in the next dent one 
pair of leno ends) or in plain tabby 
weave with a minimum of four ends 
all of dent. 
Two important points have not been 
mentioned at all: 

1. The fillings, if a thread, should 
have as many fibers and as little twist 


which must be in one 





. . 
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as possible. If a monofilament is used 
it should be as fine as possible and 
several threads be spooled together. 


2. In order to get a really good 


chenille effect and pile in the second- 
ary weaving, it is important that, 
after cutting, the chenille must be 
either twisted like machine chenille 
or folded as it is in Axminster 
carpets. 

chenille need 
not be cut exactly in the center be- 
tween the core forming threads, nor 
need it be cut straight. A chenille 
with one inch between neighbouring 


Woven or machine 


end groups could be cut say one- 
quarter inch from one and _ three- 
quarter inch from the other end 


group which will give when twisted 
an interesting spiral effect. The cut 
line could also gO ina regular or ir- 
line from one-fourth 
to three-fourths inches from the basic 
line. It would also be possible to cut 
only after 
threads 


regular wavy 


every other group of 
the cut chenille 


strip with one group of warp threads 


and twist 
near each edge, giving a nice loop 
yarn. 

The for weaving 
chenille instead of making it on the 
machine is, of 


main reason 
course, to weave de- 
signs and then, after the chenille has 
been cut and twisted, set the chenille 
in the secondary weaving so that the 
design is reproduced. To describe 
the process of preparing the design, 
weaving, finally setting the 
chenille design is a little too compli- 


and 


cated to be given right here. 
I would only like to mention that 


weavers who habitually weave and 


(Continued on page O4) 


Materials square patter—134” 2- 2x 

Transparent k-xcell-o Repeat § times Skip l 

Ribbon made of Dupont Warp ae + 

Cellophane fold edge Ais Fifteen dent reed > ay 

width ! a (the raw Selvage—2 per dent—S eas - ; 

edges are folded in times " > 

S00 yard spools ) Skip 1 dent Sit 4 

Lily Frost rone—K -6 ] 2x (one thread pet > ty 

Eggshell, Size: approxi ah taro temee? - 

matety 124" @ x Skip 1 Repeat 6 times 

17/2" plus tringe. 2 - 2x Ending with selvage 2 
Weft Skip 1 per dent 5 times, instead 

Frost-Tone—8 shots 1 2x of regular pattern 2 per 

Cellophane Ribbon to Skip 1 cent 4 times. 
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From the North, the South. the West and the East 


| your enthusiastic Handweaver & Craftsman letters 


are arriving daily. 


“IT was thrilled with the first issue and wouldn’t have believed that each issue would get better and better but it 


has.” -BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


i “We weavers look forward to each issue and read them from cover to cover—over and over they are the most 


H worn magazine in the house.”-—-CLARENCE. NEW YORK 


“Here is my lil ol four dollars for 1951—the best bargain for the money I know of.”--BISHOP, CALIFORNIA. 
“I do not feel I could do without the best of all weaving publications.” SILVER LAKE, KANSAS 


“To my thinking this is the finest magazine ever published for the weaver.” SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 
“HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN is one of the “musts” on my weaving literature list.” WEST LAFAY- 
| ETTE, INDIANA 


We Offer You As a Subscriber We Offer You As an Advertiser 

The leading magazine in the weaving field 
which reaches a concentrated market for the 
yarn manufacturer, the loommaker, the craft 
inspiration and news. Beautifully and profusely book publisher, weaving equipment and supply 
manufacturers, dyers, finishers, weaving schools. 
private weaving instruction and weaving con- 
read style. sultants. 


The leading magazine in the weaving field, 


full of authoritative instruction, information. 


illustrated, it is written in a lucid and easy-to- 





Scheduled for this year’s issues—articles by Dr. Harriet B. Morrison, former president. New Hampshire 
Weavers Guild; Kathryn Wellman, Philadelphia; Berta Frey. Jack Lenor Larsen. Lili Blumenau, New 
York; Margaret Riswold, Dorothy Bryan, California; Evelyn Neher, Connecticut; Joseph D. Acton and 
Bret Carberry, New Jersey; an article on warping by Robert Harnden. Pennsylvania; more about looms 
by Bill Carter, Chicago; aspects of Guatemalan weaving, by Helen D. Young, Washington, D. C.; cotton 
for handweavers, Walter Hausner, New York; the work of Boris Kroll, designer and weaver; modern 
Indian weaving; two Texas exhibitions, by Rudolph Fuchs; building your own textile collection, by Hoev- 
tense Amram, Washington, D. C.; weaving in Mexico., by T. H. Hewitt, Texas. 


1 year $4.00 2 years $7.50 3 years $10.00 5 years $15.00. Extra postage: 


andweaver Canadian 50 cents a year, Pan American and Foreign $1.00 a year. 
and Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. Telephone Oregon 9-2748. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF STUDENTS 

" LEAGUE 

OF THE 

. _ ‘ Y. W.C. A. 
Oriental Textiles material, the colors, the count, the Men & Women, day ond evg classes in Bookbind- 
" - ng, Cabinetmaking, Design, Enameling, Jewelry, 
type of metal thread, the type ot Gems, leother, Metal, Pottery, Weaving, Wood- 


cuts, Painting, Sculpture. 32 hours $30; dues $2 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 


HE author of this beautifully pro- 
duced book is Keeper of Textiles 
at the State Historical Museum in 
Stockholm and is an eminent authori- 
ty on the subject of textiles. The illus- 


warp and weft thread used and the 
selvedge. Some of the examples are 
earlier, but the great majority of 
them are from the 17th century. The 
materials shown are Chinese silks, 








Summer Classes 


i j : June 16 August 15, 1952 
trations, which are especially good, silk wwill damask, brocade. Persian Recieatinn aul Aiea Wendie 
consist of 18 plates in full color, 86 velvet, gold and polychrome em- Kate Van Cleve 
plates in black and white and 11 small proidery and Indian cottons, with Garden Studio ze 14 Marshal St. 
text detail drawings. A most com- , Brookline, Mass. Telephone Lo 6-5615 


large detail blow-ups in_ practically 
every case. 


Write for Information 
plete record is given of the various 








medieval oriental textiles, which 1) This book should be especially 
conquest, trade or presentation, found — yaluable to anyone interested — in LOOM MUSIC 

.- —- - - ' _ : ° es ° , 10 issues a year, to teach, inspire and 
their way to Sweden between the medieval or oriental textiles, as this direct weavers 


ninth and the eighteenth centuries. TECHNIQUES PROJECTS DESIGNS 


book gives both accurate factual in- h truty heletel tutleti 
Many of these textiles have been pre formation on the fabrics and has ex- $4 per year Sample 45c 








served in their churches, which be- — cellenth reproduced kodachrome and at Re Rag aw hy ~~ pepe 
cause of their greater value ina land — plack and white photographs. a oe we vee 
so far from the place of their incep- Oriental Textiles in Sweden by 

tion were treated with more respect Agnes Geijer. Rosenkilde & Bag- 

and were therefore better preserved Pt ats aa 9 by 12, — BEFORE YOU DECIDE . 
than in the more southern countries, pages and plates. Paper $16.00. GET FREE 
where good textiles were more com- Cloth $19.50. Hl — 


ET? 
monplace. .\ large part of ths col- py LOOM 
lection was made during Sweden's - Ataog 
i ring Sweden’ = CATALOG 


political ascendency, to 1718. ‘ , ‘“ 
at ae Spanish Costume 
Po quote the author, “It seems most 





Illustrates describes and prices 


-aordl ‘ ir , HIRE is a l “acticall foot-treadle and table-model looms 
extraordinary to us that entirely alien ANI. Is a loom im practically with all loom parts and accessories 
things such as Mohammedan praver every house in this easternmost Materials for hand weaving. 


Let Hammett's catalog be your guide 
fine weaving equipment and mate- 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


carpets, Turkish horse-shabracks and section of Spain and the author first 
Chinese hangings should have adorn weaves an air of enchantment for the 
ed the altar in a Swedish church.” reader, using as her threads the 

The book begins with a detailed natural attractiveness of this ancient 














recording . of the historical back- countryside ‘the first green touch of tains doe 08 

ground of the period and various an early spring, an original Roman 268 Main St.. Cambridge, Mass. 

trade relations which existed (he bridge, the cork, the oak and = the 

tween wars) with Sweden's neigh- olive trees and the migrant shepherd. 

bors and the more distant countries <All help to make up the rich back- “BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER” 

which produced these oriental tex- ground of this region which gave us Free descriptive catalog listing over 

tiles. As today, Russian obstruction many men important to the early 100 leading Domestic and Foreign 

ist and belligerent attitude was the \merican scene, such as Balboa, de Weaving Books. 

chief obstacle to the smooth flow of — Soto, and Cortes. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
; gee . . Dept. HW, Box 1931 Carmel, Calif 

trade. Llowever in those davs wars \iter discussing the countryside, 





did not seemingly prevent normal - 





trade. The author explains how the “I 

manufacturing areas of textiles are _errace 1952 
comparatively few especially in ¢ Sample 
earlier times—and seldom change SJextures Series 
their locale as they are dependent on features 


both the ra material supply and also Color and Design in Handweaving 
on specialized workers, both difficult 


to transport. Many of the materials 


have been created for a particular Learn to: 


use—as for instance the unique silks Create with Color Control Color 
which were made to enclose written Design with Color Direct Design 
scrolls and later the figured Persian 





brocade envelopes used to enclose —— iid 
Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 
TERRACE TEXTURES 


. Garden Home Road Portland 19, Oregon 


state letters. 
\ccompanying each illustration is 
a technical description of the type of 1038 S.W 
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the costumes of the shepherds and 
the cattlemen are first minutely de- 
scribed, the zamarra, the saddle cover 
and the saddlebags. In a land so 
strongly flavored by the church the 
gala dresses at the numerous festivals 
are the most interesting costumes to 
be found and the author has covered 
the country and also the more urban 
districts in her search for material. 
The usual procedure seems to have 
been for her to enlist the aid of the 
local inn keeper or mayor in_ her 
tracking down of interesting exam- 
ples—in many cases the costumes had 
been carefully stored away in chests 
for safe keeping. They were then 
photographed on appropriate local 
models and each given a most com- 
plete word description. Both the com- 
plete garment and the detail of the 
various weaves are shown in photo- 
graphs. The articles of costume in- 
clude — skirts, breeches, 
jackets, shawls, aprons, waistcoats, 
even the mules have gala 
trappings. All these costumes are 


stockings, 
leggings 


fast becoming museum pieces as the 
younger generation more and more 
break away from wearing them and 
will use them only on festival ocea- 
sions. Besides the costumes which 
are peculiar to a certain locality, the 
coppersmiths, the herdsmen, the bell- 
makers and others, seem to have 
touches of attire which also are dis- 
tinctive and traditional for that craft 
or occupation. 

In many localities Miss Anderson 
encountered weavers, who were al- 
ways easily located by the telltale 
masses of dyed yarn, invariably hang- 
ing on the balconies to dry. 

Many of these costumes have used 
fabrics which are rich in traditional 
Spanish design and decoration and 
should be of inspirational value to 
anyone looking for something new. 
The book is very well illustrated. 
Spanish Costume Extremadura 
by Ruth Matilda Anderson. The 
Hispanic Society of America, 
New York. 6% by 10, 344 pages, 
393 illustrations. $11.00. 





Japanese Craft 

In the spring of 1942, several 
months after the Japanese sneak at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, our govern- 
ment as a precautionary measure 
removed over 100,000 people of 
Japanese ancestry, who were living 
on the West Coast, to War Reloca- 
tion Camps. The author was “shock- 
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ed and angered” over all this and the 
present book is what he did and tried 
to do about the matter, with particu- 
lar reference to the quite normal 
oriental feeling for craftsmanship 
which immediately manifested itself. 

Considering that the raw materials 
available to them consisted mostly of 
‘ime and the bits and pieces of stones, 
old packing crates, desert bleached 
branches, old bags and left over wire 
screening, the results, at least to our 
western eyes, were really quite re- 
markable. Some 96 pages of well 
taken photographs, four of them in 
full color, dramatically show the re- 
sults of their efforts. For one who 
cares for this sort of decorative ob- 
jects, the artificial flowers, paper fish, 
wood carvings, wall poems in Japan 
ese calligraphy, flower arrangements 
and even decorated mail boxes, all 
show quite a bit of fantasy. Even 
their proverbial green thumb was 
used to good advantage in their simple 
but formal gardens. 

The author, Allen Eaton, has had 
a long career in both politics and in 
the encouragement of native .Ameri- 
can handicrafts and he very obvious- 
ly has done this book with all the 
fervor of a crusader, and even if he 
is a bit optimistic to expect all the 
results for which he so fondly hopes, 
at least the book is very interesting 
as a showing of the transposal, al- 
most intact, of an oriental culture to 
our own shores. It 1s quite probable 
that the conditions under which these 
bits of craftwork were done were 
not so dissimilar to those under which 
these Japanese, in their own country, 
have for 


many generations been 


forced to work. 

Beauty Behind Barbed Wire by 
Allen Eaton. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 208 pages. $6.00. 
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UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


Now located at 1014 Madi- 
son Avenue — a complete 
five-story building, conveni- 
ently located, devoted to 
creative arts for people of 
all ages. Thirty courses in- 
clude WEAVING (Beginners, 
Advanced) JEWELRY, MET- 
ALRY, LEATHER, ART, 
CERAMICS, etc. Small 
groups, days, evenings. En- 
rollment any day. Write for 
details. 








Tel.: REgent 7-3860 








THE NEW WEAVING LOOM 


“LECLERC 





You will be astonished at: 

® how easily it works; 

® its facility for the threading of the 
heddles ; 

© its sturdiness, and the swiftness with 
which all parts react; 

@ the ease with which it may be moved. 
even while threaded; 


® and its beautiful appearance. 


Folders and list of agents sent on demand. 


NILUS LECLERC, INC. 


L’ISLET STA. (6), 


QUEBEC CANADA 
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Summer Courses 


(Continued from page 35) 


Gobelin 
and gauze weaves by 


she offers courses in 


tapestry 


tion 
ap- 
pointment, as well as in restoration 
and repair of blankets 
tapestry, courses in 


Indian and 
spinning, 


carding, and vegetable dyeing. 


and 





The Shuttle-Craft Guild Studio, 
Virginia City, Montana. Throughout 
the summer. 

Handweaving courses in the Shut- 
tle-Craft Guild Studio, according to 
Mrs. Harriet Douglas Tidball, direc- 
tor, will be “custom designed” this 
vear. All instruction will be planned 
individually to fit the student’s weav- 
interests, back- 
ground and time. Students may fit 


ing needs, special 


their instruction period into their 
own vacation period, or to their 
traveling conveniences. The course 


may be of any length, from a few 
days up to several months. 

All course and project planning ts 
worked out Mrs. Tidhball 
and the student. Study of methods, 


techniques, designing and draft writ- 


between 


ing is conducted by Mrs. ‘Tidball, 
whereas the actual studio manage- 
ment and weaving is under Mrs. 


Ruth Currey. Mrs. Tidball is avail- 
able for special or concentrated study 
for anyone who wishes work beyond 


the usual consultation 


studio and 
periods. 

The student sets the pace, as well 
as the time and the course. Both be- 
ginning and advanced students are 
welcome. Although many looms are 
warped in advance so that the ex- 
perienced weaver need not waste 
time with loom dressing, there are 
plenty of looms available so that the 
beginner may learn warping and 
loom dressing. Although the studio 
contains 14 full size looms, half mul- 
tiple harness, only six students are 
usually accepted at one time, so that 
each one may receive maximum bene- 
fits. There are small 2-harness looms 
and inkle looms for those who are 
interested. The Shuttle-Craft Guild 
library contains practically all avail- 
able publications on handweaving, 
foreign and domestic, and many rare 
and out of print books as well as 
publications on related crafts and de- 
signing. 

Virginia City, a restored “gold 
rush” town offers much of historical 
interest as well as mountain scenery. 


Serine 1952 


Mrs. Ruth Currey, new assistant 
in the Guild Studio, has an unusually 
fine background for her work as 
handweaving instructor. Trained at 
the School for American Craftsmen, 
she has studied under several well- 
known handweavers. After some time 
as a commercial weaver and a studio 
instructor in her native Chicago, she 
went to Old Sturbridge Village, 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts, to head 
the weaving program carried on in 
that reconstructed New [England 
Village for two seasons. In addition 
to her sound technical knowledge of 
handweaving, Mrs. Currey has an 
unusual flair for designing practical 
textiles for the handloom, and is a 
tine teacher. 





Oregon State College, School of 
Home Economics. Corvallis, Oregon. 
June 23-August 15. Limited. 

Miss Josephine Wasson, assistant 
professor of art and architecture will 
be in charge of the advanced weaving 
course offered in the summer session. 
Miss Wasson is a graduate of Wash- 
ington State College, has a master’s 
degree in fine arts from the Univer- 
sity of Washington and has been a 
student at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Related courses of- 
fered in the art department include 
color and composition, oil and water 
color painting, and industrial arts 
drawing. The weaving course may be 
taken for credit or audited. 





University of California, 
August 4-September 13. 

A summer course in textile design 
intended for students in the last two 
years of university work will be of- 
fered by Charles E. Rossbach, assist- 
ant professor of decorative art. Cer- 
tain courses in decorative art are re- 


Berkeley. 


quired as a prerequisite or must be 
taken concurrently. Laboratory facil- 
ities available limit the course to some 
extent. 





California College of Arts and Crajts. 
Oakland. July 1-August. 8. Limited. 

A guest will 
teach the summer courses, planned 
with both professionals and amateurs 
in mind. Mrs. Ella W. Parker is head 
of the department. College credit is 
given but special non-credit students 
are accepted, with certificates for 
those not interested in college credits. 


weaving instructor 





Marylhurst College. Marvylhurst, 
Oregon. June 23-July 25. Limited. 


Weaving courses are offered with 
special attention to persons interested 
in the craft as a leisure time activity, 
with instruction planned according to 
the student's ability. College credit 
is given if certain requirements are 
met. Mrs. Doris McMullen, instruc- 
tor in weaving for the Portland, Ore- 
gon, adult education 
will teach. 


department, 





CANADA 

Banff School of Fine Arts, Universi- 
ty of Alberta, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 
June 25-August 18. 

A special invitation is extended to 
beginners by the weaving department 
of the Banff School of Fine Arts 
where Mrs. Ethel M. Henderson and 
Mrs. Mary Sandin again will teach 


both elementary and advanced 
courses. All courses will be offered 
at the student’s own level. Mrs. 


Sandin, widely known as a teacher, 
has been elected president of the 
newly organized Guild of Canadian 
Weavers. In 1950 Mrs. Sandin was 
voted the outstanding craftsman in 
Alberta by the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild. They are the editors of 
the well-known weaving publications, 
Loom Music. 

The Banff School of Fine Arts 


was founded in 1933 and now offers 


a comprehensive course including 
painting, music, ballet, playwriting 
and short story, handcrafts, oral 


French, and photography. 

Last spring the received 
the Henry Marshall Tory award for 
outstanding service to the Canadian 
community in adult education. 


school 





University of British Columbia, Vte- 
toria, B. C., Canada. July 14-August 
15. Limited. 

Klementary weaving will be offer- 
ed in the first two weeks’ period and 
advanced creative weaving during 
the second. Mrs. Helen Ellis, on the 
regular faculty, Hal Painter, 
San will teach. Mr. 
Painter, president of the new pro- 
fessional weavers’ association in the 
Francisco 


and 
Francisco, 


San area, is well- 
known for his contemporary fabrics. 
He has studied at Biarritz University 
in France, at the California School 
of Fine Arts, Schaeffer Schools of 
Design, Francisco, and the 
Escuella de Bellas Artes, San Miguel 
de Allende, Mexico. 


Bay 


San 
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Geary 


(Continued from Page 50) 


Francisco and Marin County with 
groups of from 1 to 30. students. 
Since the close of spring term a year 
ago she has made her home in Sacra- 
mento and her adult education class- 
es in San Francisco have been taken 
over by Mrs. Britta Kyrk and Mrs. 
Fern Davies, former students. The 
weaving in Figure 6 is the work of 
Mrs. Kyrk. 

During the current year, Mrs. 
Geary is teaching textile design at 
Sacramento State College and = in 
private classes in Palo Alto, San 
Francisco, Fresno and Sacramento. 
She has also worked closely this past 
vear with Marta Page in developing 
the “planned weaving” patterns. Be- 
sides designing and weaving the tab- 
rics for the models of the first pat- 
tern shown at the Citv of Paris in 
the 10th Annual Pacific Coast Tex- 
tile Exhibition, and along with other 
weavers testing its practical applica- 
tion, she has assisted Mrs. Page in 
simplifying earlier versions so that 
it can be readily understood by the 
average weaver. As a result of her 
work, the jacket pattern carries print- 
ed suggestions under her name. 
These include seven variations of the 
basic pattern and helpful hints to the 
weaver in designing the fabric, since 
the plan is to leave the weaver free 
to design the fabric within the limits 
of the diagram. The plan is to con 
tinue this practice with subsequent 
patterns. 





PHOTOGRAPH CREDITS 


Page 10—The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City 
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Bibliography, for Indian \Veavers 
and Contemporary Design 

Chabot, Maria, Navajo Weaving, Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs, U.S. Depart 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 


py, C43 1936. 


Hlanuim, 
Dollar. 


Alberta, Spm A Silver 


Smoke Signals. Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board, U.S. Department of the In 
terior, Washington, D. C. 


Amsden, Charles A., Navaho I eav 
ing. University of New Mexico 
Press, 1948. 


Mera, H. P., Navajo Textile Arts. 
Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa 
lke, New Mexico, 1948. 


Grandstaff, James O., Wool Chara 
teristics in Relation to Navajo 
HW eaving. U.S. Department of Agri 
culture, 1942. 


“Navajo” Motion Picture, produced 
by Hall Bartlett, directed by Non 


man Foster. 





Chenille Rugs 


(Continued from page 59) 


use woven chenille do not cut with 
scissors but have sets of circular 
knives, several pairs spaced according 
to the desired width of the chenille. 
The knives are turned and the fabric 
to be cut into chenille guided care- 
fully through. 

The secondary weaving can be 
done either in leno, if the fabric is to 
be used for draperies or shawls, or 
in a weft effect weave. Between 
every chenille pick there should, 
however, be either one or two binder 
picks (this is also done in a leno 
fabric) which will be covered com 
pletely by the chenille pick. 

I trust that these notes may be of 
interest and use to some of the hand- 
weavers and I shall be glad to 
answer any questions if so required. 

Mr. Hausner is an experienced 
weaver who was at one time connect 
ed with a large textile concern in 
Vienna, where he both designed 
fabrics and adapted the designs of 
others for power loom production 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


For Sale— 

s00ks on Weaving, Design, Ornament and the Crafts 
both new and old, and in all languages. E. WEYHE 
BOOKSHOP, 7/4 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 21 

Maria Mundal: 7501 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn 9, 
N. Y. Telephone: Shore Road 5-8430. Weaving in 


struction in your home. Warping done by appoint 
ment. Representative of Norwood and Leelere Looms 
Yarns 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Sturdy. Portable. Ideal individual or school 
Over 800 satisfied users. $45.00 FOB. Write 
LORELLYN WEAVERS, Larkspur, California 


WEAVERS—Sell your surplus yarns and equipment 
through classified columns of HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN at a reasonable charge. Help us meet 
the requests for second hand equipmnt. Send in your 
copy now for the Summer issue. HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. Tel. OR 9-2748 
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1, Washington 
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Strect, Gloversville, New York 

VACATION WITH INSTRUCTION Special techr 

in hand-weaving ilse = draftir Fundamenta n 
Bobbin-laee Miss Fotheringhar 202 Avenue H 
Matamoras, Pa 

HONEYSUCKLE: 236 variations and special arrang 
nents, $1.00. Silver Stars Sampler: grande 1 tat 
fair, complete detailed instruction SL.00. Mr r 


Needham, Box 91, Safety Harbor, Flo 


SUSBSCRIBERS -Have you rl t or 
back issues ‘or those who want a complete 
HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 
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Write HANDWEAVER ar CRAFTSMAN, 4 : 
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For Sale—Le Clere folding loom, 4 %-harr 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25¢ per word, 20 word minimum. 


Count 2 extra words for box and number, 


forward all mail reccived in answer to 
Full payment for advertisements must be 
dress: Personals Department: Handweat 


4 extra for your name and address. We 
box numbers and submit postage bills. 
received in advance with the copy. Ad- 


er and Craftsman, 246 [Fifth Ave... New 


York 1, N. Y. The publishers assume no responsibility for services or items ad- 


vertised here. 
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Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN starting with the issue to: 
(Publication dates the 15th of January, April, July & October) 


ADDRESS 


Make checks or money orders payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN ° 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 








Jane, those colors are exquisite! How on earth do you do it? 
























It's really easy, Sally ...by blending 
Davis linen yarn colors. 
You can create literally thousands 
of shades through the blending 
of their 17 beautiful colors. 








It reminds me of the colors an artist gets through the 
mixing of paints. These are colors you couldn't 


possibly buy. 























) q | 
It really is worthwhile, too, when ; "* 
amit | 
you know you are working with i 
linen yarns that are guaranteed Yes, and years of using and 





boil and sun color-fast. washing articles woven from 


vat-dyed linen yarns will mellow 


them into true antiques. 





Say, that’s true! And antique 
linens are the most expensive. It certainly has exciting 
possibilities, doesn’t it? 





And remember, Sally, be 
DAVES CORDAGE €@. ya sure to get vat-dyed yarn 
Dept. M, 566 Sixth St., San Francisco, Calif. Voom ~ like SayLinMil and 
Enclosed find 25c in stamps for your price list and color card for SayLinMil bE. sf LoomLore. Then you know 
; D> 
lh 















and LoomlLore. 


Enclosed find 10c¢ for yarn sample and instructions for weaving bathtowel. | 
3 
\ 
\ 
\ 
! 


you are safe. 









That's really important 


NAME when you know that your 


ADDRESS linen creations will 


last for years. 
CITY ZONE STATE 


SEND NOW FOR CGMEELED AND COLOR CHART! 















An original creation for hand-weaving 


by Marie Phelps, who hopes you'll like it. 


Marie Phelps may “hope”, but we feel sure you'll not only like the “Strawberry 
Patch”, but want to 60 weaving with it. 
Especially when you can employ this unusual design in so many attractive 
ways (see list above) merely by altering size of linen thread and reed. 
Our camera has tried to catch the woven-in, stripe like pattern; in “real life” 
the stripes you seem to see are about 5” wide. Mrs. Phelps says he sure to 
tell you the warp can be of one color, or each stripe can have its own color. 
In other words, here’s plenty of chance for self-expression and individuality. 


Send for Pattern #6 Ederlin Pure Linen 


Yarn comes in many 
weights and a wide 


Send only 2Uc for easy-to-follow Ederlin Pattern #6, 
aml complete instruction sheet for going ahead with 


the “Strawberry Patch’. 





variety of exciting 
colors. Send 25¢ for 
sample card 








_EDERER, Inc.__ 


Dept. T, Unity & Elizabeth Streets, Phila., 24, Penna. 





